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“Social Credit Societies ” : 
A French Experiment in Africa 


by 
Gaston LEpuc 
Professor of Economics and Development of 
Overseas Territories, Faculty of Law, Paris University 


Under the Act of 30 April 1946 for the establishment, financing 
and execution of investment and development plans in the French 
overseas territories! a number of credit institutions, called “ social 
credit societies ”, have been set up in French tropical Africa to provide 
financial assistance to co-operatives, agricultural associations, handt- 
craft undertakings and small and medium sized farm holdings, and to 
advance loans to individuals for the acquisition of small properties or 
the construction of dwelling houses. That the scheme, which has now 
been in operation for some eight years, has been a success ts clearly 
shown, in particular, by the progressive increase in the proportion of 
loans granted to Africans. In the following pages Mr. Leduc explains 
how the social credit socteties function and what use is made of the 
sums they advance, and describes the difficulties they have encountered 
in obtaining adequate security on their loans. 


VERY interesting social experiment is being carried out at the 

present time in the French territories in Africa? as part of the 
policy, inaugurated in 1946, of speeding up economic development 
and promoting a general improvement in living standards, largely 
through investment schemes financed by the home Government, 
which provides most of the money in the form of outright grants. 
The official charter for this comprehensive plan, which cannot be 
gone into in detail here, is a French Act dated 30 April 1946, and 
the agency responsible for implementing it is the Central Fund for 
Overseas France (C.C.F.O.M.).3 
~-1See Journal officiel de la République frangaise. Lois, ordonnances, 
décrets, etc., 1 May 1946, pp. 3655-3656. 

2 It has recently been extended to other territories in the French Union, 
such as New Caledonia (Sep. 1955), the French West Indies and French 
Guiana (Dec. 1956). 

3 The author discussed the financial aspects of this policy in an article 
entitled “ La politique des investissements dans l’outre-mer” published in the 
Revue de science financiére (Paris), 49th Year, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1957, pp. 94-115. 
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This fund administers the Overseas Territories Economic and 
Social Development Investment Fund (F.1.D.E.S.), whose existence 
and activities have already given rise on many occasions to fierce 
controversy, but at the same time it has its own resources, which it 
uses to supplement the work of the F.I.D.E.S. through a wide 
variety of financial operations, and in this way to offset the inade- 
quacy of private investment and clear a path for it through all the 
obstacles to planned development that still abound in Africa. 

The experiment which this article sets out to examine fits into 
this general policy and is in fact the direct outcome of the above- 
mentioned Act of 30 April 1946. It consists of the work of the 
agencies referred to hereafter under the general title of “ social 
credit societies ”, the latest of which have now been in existence for 
more than eight years and the most recent for barely a few weeks. 
As their name indicates, these societies are concerned, at least 
primarily, with financial matters. Granted that they are credit 
institutions, why have they been qualified as “social” ? The 
answer, as may readily be surmised, is that this often overworked 
term expresses a conscious intention of making credit facilities 
available to “social” categories which—for a wide variety of 
reasons, as will be seen later—are thought to merit special 
treatment. 

The first task must therefore be to define the aims of the experi- 
ment and to show why these agencies should have been considered 
by their founders to be necessary to any general policy of acceler- 
ated development. The second task will be to draw various con- 
clusions from an experiment that has already yielded a great many 
lessons of all kinds in a number of different spheres—technical as 
well as financial, legal as well as economic, political, ethnological, 
in fact sociological in the broadest sense of the word. 

It should be added that these conclusions are based on a lengthy 
scrutiny of the documentary material available, backed up by a 
certain amount of direct observation on the spot, more particularly 
in French Equatorial Africa and the Cameroons.? Although there 
may seem to be little justification from many points of view for 
including Madagascar in Africa, this has been done so as not to 
leave out the particularly energetic and persevering work carried 
out there in the field with which this article deals. It should 
be made clear, however, that the remarks made here apply first and 
foremost to the territories in continental Africa for which France 





1 The author wishes to express his deep gratitude to all those who allowed 
him to draw on their knowledge of people and things and who helped him in 
his research. The only general survey of this question published so far is 
given in the Troisiéme rapport annuel du Comité monétaire de la zone franc 
— Année 1955 (Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1956), pp. 19-24. 
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bears political responsibility, i.e. in the first place the overseas 
territories proper, comprising the two administrative divisions of 
French West Africa (eight territories) and French Equatorial 
Africa (four territories), and in the second place the two territories 
which now form the Autonomous Republic of Togo and the trustee- 
ship territory of the Cameroons. 


CREATION AND RESOURCES OF THE SOCIAL CREDIT SOCIETIES 


A general survey of the situation is first necessary. The earliest 
social credit societies, the French Equatorial Africa Credit Society 
and the Cameroons Credit Society, were founded on 9 and 25 May 
1949 ? under section two of the Act dated 30 April 1946, which was 
designed to promote “ activities essential for the execution of pians 
or for economic and social life in the territories concerned ”. The 
Madagascar Credit Society came into existence the following year 
(on 19 November 1950). After an interval of three years, societies 
were progressively set up in all but one of the territories of French 
West Africa, namely the Benin Bank (7 January 1954) in Dahomey, 
followed by the credit societies of the Ivory Coast (4’February 1955) 
and Guinea (21 June 1955), Senegal (17 August 1956) and more 
recently still the Sudan, the Upper Volta and the Niger (16 August 
1957). 

Thus Mauritania is now the only territory in French West 
Africa not to have its own social credit society. This is due to the 
fact that its economy is still extremely backward, the population 
being mainly composed of pastoral nomads. (It is true that a number 
of promising mineral deposits have been discovered, but they have 
yet to be exploited commercially.) 

It may have been noted that in French Equatorial Africa a 
single social credit society has been set up to cover the four ter- 
ritories concerred, i. e. the Middle Congo, Gaboon, Ubangi and 
Chad. The practice of having one society for each territory has its 
supporters in this part of the world, but so far it has been quite 
rightly felt that this would be too burdensome an arrangement as 
it would entail a rate of overheads out of proportion to the actual 
volume of business and would come up against the acute shortage 
of competent specialists, which is one of the most difficult handicaps 
to overcome in an underdeveloped country. But it may be assumed 
that in the future French Equatorial Africa will follow the example 
of its sister federation once economic progress has had a greater 
impact. 


1 All these institutions were founded by ministerial orders bearing the 
dates indicated. 
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To complete the list, it must be mentioned that a credit society 
was set up in Togo on 18 May 1957. 

Broadly speaking the overseas countries united to France are 
now covered by a more or less complete network of social credit 
agencies, and it might at first sight appear that this steady exten- 
sion of the system provides evidence of its efficiency. But of this 
more will be said later. 

With the sole exception of the Benin Bank, these agencies have 
the very peculiar legal status of state companies—a formula 
specially introduced by the Act of 30 April 1946 in order to make it 
possible for them to operate “ with the methods and flexibility of 
private business ”. The author has written elsewhere about this 
legal oddity, which consists of a company with only one partner, 
namely the State, all the prestige and power of which cannot make 
it less of an oddity. 

It should merely be mentioned, therefore, that these agencies 
are bodies corporate possessing financial autonomy and ranking 
as trading organisations with all the rights and obligations that 
this involves. Judged from this standpoint, the financial consid- 
erations appear to outweigh the social, in that the societies are not 
welfare agencies designed to relieve distress but banking institutions 
responsible for issuing credit rather than gifts and concerned over 
the security of their loans. Nevertheless, the fact that these loans 
are officially stated to be “ social” in purpose does mean that the 
societies are to some extent disinterested ; they were certainly not 
set up for the sake of their financial profitability and no one expects 
them to swell the revenue with their profits. Accordingly it is 
hardly surprising that, despite frugal management, most of them 
lose money, at least during their early years. 

Similar considerations apply to the Benin Bank, although 
legally it is not a state company but a joint state-private company 
for which provision was also made in section 2 of the Act of 30 April 
1946 ; these companies are characterised by a majority shareholding 
in the hands of the “ State, the public authorities in the overseas 
territories and public establishments in the aforesaid territories ”. 
In this case, for example, 40 per cent. of the initial capital of 
100 miilion C.F.A. francs? of this company was subscribed by the 
public authorities (20 per cent. by the French West African Federa- 
tion and 20 per cent. by the territory of Dahomey), 16 per cent. 
by the Central Fund for Overseas France (a public institution), 





1Gaston Lepuc: “ Les sociétés d’Etat, instruments de mise en valeur 
de l’outre-mer ”, in Archives de philosophie du droit, nouvelle série, No. 1 
(Paris, 1952). 

2 The C.F.A. franc (the initials represent the now obsolete title of French 
African Colonies) is officially equal to 2 French francs. 
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12 per cent. by the issuing institution for French West Africa and 
Togo (also a public institution), 12 per cent. equally shared out 
among three deposit banks (two of which are nationalised) and 
the remaining 20 per cent. by private subscribers. This formula is 
in many ways better than that of the state company, but it will 
not work unless there are private subscribers available who are 
willing to invest their money. In Dahomey they happened to 
exist but this was an exceptional case.} 

Before concluding these preliminary considerations some details 
should be given regarding the extent of the funds on which the 
social credit societies can draw. This has been done in table I, 
which shows the existing registered capital of these societies (in 
several cases this capital has already been increased a number of 
times) together with the amounts made available to them in the 
form of grants and rediscount facilities. 

Since this article is not concerned with the financial aspect it 
is not necessary to give any lengthy explanation of the figures. 
It should merely be explained that the registered capital of these 
societies is split up, the proportion varying from one case to another, 
between the State (through the Central Fund for Overseas France) 
and the territories, which as a rule are enabled to subscribe by 
means of advances made to them by the Central Fund and thereby 
to have a direct share (through their own representatives) in the 
management of the societies. 

The grants, which are in any event on a fairly small scale, are 
always used for ventures which, although extremely risky, are 
likely to help borrowers thought to merit special treatment. Some- 
times they are also used to form guarantee funds for particularly 
speculative loans. 

Almost all the advances and credit facilities are provided by 
the Central Fund for Overseas France and the local issuing institu- 
tion (at least in French Equatorial Africa and the Cameroons). 
They have a number of special advantages such as a low rate of 
interest and ample time for repayment, the aim being to allow 
these societies to operate in trades and on behalf of borrowers 
that could not be reached through the normal banking credit 
channels. 

These figures make it clear that the scope of the experiment is 
still fairly limited. Nevertheless, the steady increase in the funds 
employed and the rise in the number of societies themselves are 


1 Nevertheless there is nothing to prevent a state company from becoming 
a joint state-private company, although the Act of 30 April 1946 is silent 
on this point. Moreover, the definition of a state-private company is vague, 
e.g. would a company change from one category to another if an infinit- 
esimal proportion of its registered capital were subscribed by private in- 
vestors ? 
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both reliable pointers to the success of the experiment, and it is 
likely that the volume of business will continue to expand in the 
future. The information given in the table must therefore be taken 
as describing a steadily improving position. 


TABLE I. NATURE AND EXTENT OF FUNDS AVAILABLE TO SOCIAL 
CREDIT SOCIETIES ' 
(Millions of C.F.A. francs) 


| 





| Contribution| 

















| . | b t } . 
Neme of society os a | Rediscount 
| pital | Geamnen | credits 
France 

French Equatorial Africa Credit Society | 2201 217.5 | 85 
Cameroons Credit Society. . .... . | 600 425 | 420 
Madagascar Credit Society ...... 725 350 — 
ee ee 100 159 70? | 
Ivory Coast Credit Society . . : 6 ho a 425 30° 
Guinea Credit Society .. . oe eee ee 150 | — 4 
Senegal Credit Society ........1] 100 — | 
Togo Credit Society ........./ 50 30 | 
1 Plus two grants of some 203 million and 119 million respectively. 2 Comprising 50 million authorised 


for rediscount by the issuing institution and 20 million authorised for medium term rediscount by the Central 
Fund for Overseas France. 3 Authorised by the issuing institution. # Empowered to rediscount with the 
issuing institution without restriction. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOCIAL CREDIT SOCIETIES 


The operations that the social credit societies are allowed to 
undertake are defined in almost identical terms in their articles 
of association, viz. to make cash loans or to guarantee loans made 
by financial institutions of the usual type. 

Initially provision was made for four main types of operation : 

(1) Short or medium term credit to officially approved co- 
operatives and agricultural associations. 

(2) Short or medium term credit to small or medium sized farm 
holdings. 


(3) Short or medium term credits to handicraft undertakings. 


(4) Loans to individuals to encourage the acquisition of small 
properties or the building of dwelling houses. 


These provisions thus have two economic purposes. One is to 
promote production ; the other to promote consumption, which is 
expressly allowed as regards housing but has since been extended 
to a wide range of durable consumer goods lumped together under 
the term “ minor household equipment ”. 

In what follows we shall first consider “ social ” credit in so far 
as it is used for purely productive purposes, and then the different 
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forms of consumer credit. Two general observations should, how- 
ever, be made before analysing the scope of these arrangements. 

The first is that restrictions are imposed on the scale of opera- 
tions by social credit societies in order to confine their business 
to relatively minor transactions. Each class of loan is subject to 
upper limits which are usually laid down in the articles of association 
and explicitly stated in the societies’ rules. It would be pointless 
to go into greater detail on this subject but it should be mentioned 
that these ceilings vary from one society to another and in most 
cases have been raised either once or several times. A restriction 
of the same kind is imposed on the duration of credits or guaran- 
tees, which varies from between five and ten years for medium 
term operations (although this may on occasion be extended) to 
25 years for certain types of property loan. 

The second point is that there is no discrimination between 
borrowers whatever their country of origin may be (i.e. in practice, 
their colour). White or Black, European or African is treated by 
the social credit societies in exactly the same way. On the other 
hand, it should be borne in mind that these agencies were chiefly 
set up to make credit available to the economic and social classes 
most in need of money to enable them to play an effective part in 
economies which are expanding and therefore changing rapidly. 

It is not very surprising that they should have tended to give 
priority to their “ African ” customers owing to the urgency and 
extent of their needs. But this has not always been the case, for 
reasons which are explained below. 


Production Credits 


Production credits are accorded to both agriculture and handi- 
crafts. 


Agricultural Credit. 


Chief emphasis has, not surprisingly, been placed on agri- 
culture (taken in its broadest sense to include forestry, stock raising 
and fishing) since this is still—and will certainly remain for a long 
time—the basis of the African economy, even during the present 
rapid shift from traditional subsistence occupations to the produc- 
tion of cash commodities.? 

It should be noted that these credits are granted to bodies 
corporate and also in respect of individual holdings. The former 


1 See United Nations : Enlargement of the Exchange Economy in Tropical 
Africa (New York, 1954), and the two recent supplements to the World 
Economic Survey : Economic Developments—A frica, 1954-55 (New York, 
1956) and Economic Developments—A frica, 1955-56 (New York, 1957). 
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may be co-operatives or associations of any other kind, provided 
that they have been approved by the administrative authorities. 
In point of fact the number of co-operatives is fairly small despite 
repeated attempts to introduce systems of agricultural co-operation 
modelled on those of more advanced countries. But this is not 
the place to describe the reasons for these disappointments or to 
discuss the circumstances in which agricultural co-operation could 
expand successfully south of the Sahara. 

The other approved associations entitled to receive short or 
medium term loans are in the main, taking the territories under 
French administration as a whole, the organisations which formerly 
went by the general name of Native Provident Societies and 
which are now called African Provident Societies (or S.A.P.) and 
which differ from co-operatives of the classic type in that member- 
ship is compulsory (as is the payment of contributions) and that 
the Government keeps a close watch on their operations. It is 
true that over the past few years some very interesting attempts 
have been made both in law and in practice to induce the African 
peasants to form voluntary associations under less detailed admin- 
istrative supervision. The main result of this effort, which has 
been conducted under new legislation !, has been the formation of 
bodies known as Mutual Benefit Production or Rural Development 
Societies (S.M.P.R.). This fits into the general policy of encouraging 
the emergence of an African peasantry, the chief aim being to 
turn the traditional Native peasant as quickly and as completely 
as possible into a modern-style farmer (producing crops or live- 
stock, or both at the same time whenever possible). This policy 
has already made a certain amount of headway even though it 
has come up against a number of obstacles; it is not, however, 
confined to the territories associated with France. It is also being 
pursued in the Belgian Congo, the territories under British 
administration, the Rhodesias and the Portuguese provinces. 
Unfortunately, however, there is no space to discuss this topic in 
greater detail. 

Short or medium term credits are also made available to “ small 
or medium sized farm holdings ”. It may be asked what exactly 
constitutes a “holding ” of this kind, particularly if it is farmed 
by or on behalf of Africans. The articles of association of the social 
credit societies give no further details, however, and the question 
is obviously left to the discretion of managements. This point will 
be reverted to later in analysing the difficulties encountered over 
agricultural credit owing to the fact that peasant organisation in 
Africa is still by and large far removed from the systems and 


1 Chiefly through the issue of Decree No. 57/387 dated 27 Mar. 1957. 
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methods employed in modern economies. There are very few 
types of individual holdings as such. The general framework for 
peasant farming in Africa is the expanded family group working 
the land in common, in accordance with legal systems of occupa- 
tion and development based on custom. In many areas these 
collective systems of ownership (in so far as the Roman-Western 
concept of ownership can be used in this context) and land use go 
hand in hand with systems of shifting cultivation with lengthy 
fallow periods, which are essential because of the nature of the soil 
and the demands of the climate. There is still a great deal of 
controversy among the experts as to whether or not these practices 
are economically sound and whether they spell ruin for the soil 
of Africa or, on the contrary, are the best way of preserving its 
fertility.? 

But there is nothing to stop the social credit societies making 
loans to holdings, whether operated by individuals or by families (in 
the broadest sense) and whether settled or shifting, provided that 
the nature and purpose of the operations give grounds for hoping 
that the cash income will be sufficient to enable the borrowers (who 
are assumed to be honest) to meet their liabilities without overmuch 
difficulty. 

The only exception to this consists of holdings the size of 
which is such that they clearly cannot be included under the 
heading of “small or medium sized holdings”. Here it would 
seem that the authors of the scheme merely intended to withhold 
the benefits of “social” credit from the large concerns, such as the 
traditional type of capitalist plantations, which are capable of 
obtaining from the ordinary banks any type of credit they may 
need to finance their operations. 

In any event, doubts over the nature and size of the yardstick 
to be used in deciding into which category a holding falls are usually 
ruled out by the fact that the articles of association of the social 
credit societies place a ceiling on the transactions in which they can 
engage. 


Handicrajt Credits. 


Handicraft undertakings are the second form of productive 
enterprise to which the social] credit societies may grant credits. 
Here, too, their articles of association are by no means explicit. 
What does the term “ handicraftsmen ” mean in the present-day 
economic context of Africa south of the Sahara? It certainly 
implies a restriction on the size of the business, as it would in any 


1See the very able book by J. P. Harroy: Afrique, terre qui meurt, 
2nd edition (Brussels, Hayez, 1949). 
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other part of the world for that matter. As with agriculture, this 
restriction is operative only by virtue of the fact that both the 
amount and the duration of loans are limited. 

There appears to be no exclusion of certain occupations as being 
incompatible with handicraft status. Social credits are granted both 
to the processing trades (mainly industrial, but including forestry) 
and to transport concerns (with a great number of failures). In a 
number of societies the articles of association even allow loans to be 
made to professional workers to set up in business (e.g. on the 
Ivory Coast). Commercial concerns are not excluded, at least in so 
far as they need loans to help them to start up. However, the social 
credit societies have always taken the view that routine discounting 
of bills does not form part of their business ; in this respect they 
differ from people’s banks on the European model. Purely com- 
mercial transactions are therefore left to the deposit and discount 
banks and also to a large extent, it must be confessed, to small or 
medium scale middlemen who are often nothing less than usurers 
(except where the marketing of local farm products is at least 
partly handled by co-operatives). 

To sum up, production credits were designed to fill the gaps 
caused by the progressive shift from wholly subsistence economies 
to economies that are at least partly based on the market and 
making increasingly widespread use of money. Previously, nothing 
had been done to deal with this problem, except in agriculture, 
and even here most of the efforts had come to nothing. Without 
going into detail, it car be said that this failure was largely due to 
the fact that the only attempts made in this direction had been 
carried out by the colonial authorities themselves, who were 
guided by experience at home and did not take the trouble to find 
out whether the potential users were really capable of co-operating 
properly with the new agencies. It turned out that they were not, 
and the agricultural credit funds set up in the territories or federa- 
tions during the years before the Second World War did not live up 
to the hopes of their founders. Despite their official title of mutual 
agricultural credit funds, the principle of mutuality was entirely 
absent, for they never received any deposits from their members 
and confined themselves to granting loans out of the very meagre 
appropriations made in the locai budgets. Since they were, in fact, 
offshoots of the civil service, management and responsibility were 
over-centralised—which ran completely counter to the habits and 
mentality of the local peasants. Moreover, the question of security 
formed an almost insuperable obstacle to any extension of the 
funds’ operations, since the authorities laid down conditions which 
took no account of local legal customs or the absence—almost 
universal in Africa—of any system of individual property which 
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can be transferred by sale or inheritance and used as a basis for 
granting mortages. 

The extent to which the advent of these new social credit 
agencies has changed this state of affairs is discussed later in this 
article. 


Consumer Credits 


Consumer credits were originally intended to facilitate housing 
policy, but, as already stated, their scope has since been enlarged to 
include credits for household equipment. These two aspects must 
therefore be dealt with separately. 


Housing Credits. 


The need for housing credits requires no emphasis. The present 
tempo of economic and social development in Africa is causing a 
rapid growth of towns and suburbs, to which attention has already 
been drawn in the International Labour Review.1 Moreover, the rise 
in real incomes, at least among certain social classes, has led to an 
increased demand for housing, its urgency and extent being aggra- 
vated by the fact that the position at the end of the Second World 
War was thoroughly unsatisfactory in every respect. Apart from 
the extremely small-scale operations of a few private companies 
specialising in property loans, it is a fact that no systematic efforts 
were made in this direction until 1946. 

The Act of 30 April 1946 empowers social credit societies not 
only to finance the building or improvement of dwelling houses 
but also to set up special house-building agencies. These agencies 
known as housing societies, of which there are six at the present 
date in Africa south of the Sahara—are legally joint state-private 
companies, i.e. companies in which a proportion of the capital 
(usually fairly small) is held by private shareholders. They are 
now operating in the Cameroons, Equatorial Africa, Madagascar, 
Guinea, the Ivory Coast (where the agency is called the Société 
immobiliére des habitations économiques) and in the Cape Verde 
Peninsula and Senegal. They have been given substantial financial 
assistance by the Central Fund for Overseas France and generally 
have tried (with varying success) to build housing estates for 
subsequent resale on the instalment system (chiefly by the sale- 
rental method). 

It goes without saying that the work of these societies required 
close co-ordination with the policy of the social credit institutions ; 
this is a point which will be dealt with later. 


: 1See “ The Development of Wage-Earning Employment in Tropical 
Africa”, Vol. LXXIV, No. 3, Sep. 1956, pp. 239-258. 
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Household Equipment Credits. 


This type of social credit was not provided for originally, but 
it became clear that a definite need existed and that an efficient 
credit system could help to give the African masses the material 
progress they hankered after. Nevertheless, purchases on credit 
were confined to certain types .of semi-durable goods, such as 
transport (pedal and powered bicycles), sewing machines, household 
equipment in the strict sense of the term (refrigerators, washing 
machines) and furniture. It was intended to link up this latter 
type of loan with the financial assistance given to African handi- 
craft joiners to help them buy tools, thereby promoting expansion 
in a trade considered to be worthy of special encouragement. 

But operations of this kind largely hinge on the tricky question 
of solvency and have to be hedged around with very substantial 
safeguards. The regulations governing this type of credit accord- 
ingly lay down a whole series of restrictions regarding the recipients 
(i.e. in the main only wage earners in reasonably stable employ- 
ment can be given loans), the nature of the goods for which a loan 
can be given (non-durable consumer goods such as cottons, clothing 
and ironmongery are excluded), the amount of loans (limited to 
a certain proportion of the value of the article), the degree of 
security (expressed as a minimum ratio between the level of the 
loan and the borrower’s wage) and the maximum length of time 
allowed for repayment (usually one year). By and large, despite 
all these precautions and the complicated procedure involved, it is 
noteworthy that quite a large number of Africans have been 
attracted by these facilities. Thus, for example, at the end of 1956, 
after an experiment of only a few months, the number of household 
equipment loans granted by the credit societies in French Equa- 
torial Africa amounted to nearly 2,000 (1,973 to be exact), with 
a total value of nearly 36 million C.F.A. francs. And this scheme 
catered exclusively for Africans, European borrowers being excluded. 


In short, the provision of social credits in Africa south of the 
Sahara grew out of the desire to equip these territories with finan- 
cial institutions that it was believed would prove exceptionally 
useful at their present stage of economic and social development. 

The investment policy launched ten years ago within the 
institutional framework set up by the Act of 30 April 1946 was 
based on the hope that there would be a relatively large and rapid 
increase (although no figures were quoted) in average income per 
head. Since local capital was not available in sufficient volume in 
the early stages, an attempt was made to offset this absence by a 
judicious supply of credit. The idea was presumably to try to 
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stimulate savings, which were recognised to be necessary and 
which, if the scheme were properly administered, could gradually 
replace government credit. 

In certain branches of the economy it was not possible to rely 
for this purpose on the usual credit machinery, despite the growth 
of banking facilities in Africa. 

Moreover, since such a scheme could not be administered in 
detail direct from Paris by a body such as the Central Fund for 
Overseas France, it became necessary to set up independent agencies 
with sufficient resources to be able to operate efficiently within the 
relatively limited areas concerned (although some territories such 
as French Equatorial Africa are extremely large). 

Can it be asserted that the scheme’s results so far have come up 
to the expectations of its authors ? What difficulties have been 
encountered in the process ? How did the credit societies over- 
come obstacles that were unforeseen when they were set up ? 
What general lesson can be drawn from this experiment ? A brief 
attempt to answer these questions is made below. 


RESULTS AND DIFFICULTIES OF OBTAINING ADEQUATE SECURITY 
ON LOANS 


As was emphasised earlier, one of the distinctive features of 
the social credit scheme is the absence of any difference in the 
treatment of Europeans and Africans of equivalent economic and 
social status. Since the Europeans in Africa south of the Sahara 
are, on the average, considerably better off than the Africans, it 
might have been expected that the social credit societies would 
deliberately set out to cater for the latter whenever it was possible 
to find worthwhile customers among them. 

The results set out in table II do not always bear out this 
assumption. 

Table II shows that a fairly clear line must be drawn between 
French Equatorial Africa and Madagascar, on the one hand, and 
the other territories on the other. In the two former the amounts 
lent to Europeans are substantially higher than those lent to 
Africans (with the exception, as was seen earlier, of household 
equipment loans, which are made only to Africans). 

This is undoubtedly because the societies, although established 
for a social purpose, are nevertheless required to function like any 
other credit institution and are anxious to place their money 
wisely ; they have naturally had far less difficulty in finding “ safe ” 
borrowers among the Europeans. 

But determined efforts have been made to raise the proportion 
of credits granted to Africans, as is, in fact, shown by the increase 


2 
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TABLE II. BREAKDOWN OF LOANS MADE BY SOCIAL CREDIT SOCIETIES 
TO AFRICANS AND EUROPEANS UP TO THE END OF 1956 











( Percentages ) 
Creit society wes | ieee 

French Equatorial Africa Credit Society ! : 

General section at 46.1 53.9 

Agricultural section . . 22.2 77.8 
Cameroons Credit Society ? 19.9 24.5 
Madagascar Credit Society® . 27.0 73.0 
Benin Bank gd eee. tags 96.0 4.0 
Ivory Coast Credit Society 4 86.5 13.5 
Guinea Credit Society : 

General section 81.0 19.0 

Agricultural section 54.7 45.3 








1 Loans to Africans, which accounted for 38.2 per cent. of the total volume of credits granted by the 
French Equatorial Africa Credit Society in 1954, rose to 43.7 per cent. in 1956 2 The percentage of 
loans to Africans made by the Cameroons Credit Society amounted to 93.4 per cent. during the 1956-57 
financial year. 3 The proportion of loans to Africans granted by the Madagascar Credit Society amounted 
to 36.3 per cent. during the 1956-57 financial year. 4 Not including special loans to forestry undertakings 


in the percentage of these loans from year to year, figures for which 
are given in the notes to the table. There can be no doubt that 
this trend will continue, and this is readily confirmed by an ana- 
lysis of the operations of the social credit societies by branch of 
the economy. Those in which most of the customers are European 
are generally declining, while those where the majority of borrowers 
are African (particularly house building and household equipment) 
are constantly expanding. 

Some explanation should be given of the difficulties encountered 
in trying to extend social credit among the Africans. 

Security is the most important of these and it arises in each 
of the main types of credit already described. 


(1) In agriculture, it became apparent that many African 
peasants are not yet farmers as the term is understood in more 
advanced countries. This fact is quite obvious in French Equatorial 
Africa, although somewhat less so in the Cameroons and Madagas- 
car. Wherever farming has become static, e.g. the coffee and cocoa 
plantations, the problem of what constitutes security is less awk- 
ward. But one runs up against the vagueness of systems of land 
tenure in this part of Africa, based as they are on customs which 
are often difficult to interpret. 

Mortgaging the property is not always a satisfactory answer. 
For practical purposes the value of any real security depends on 
the opportunities of realising it. It presupposes the existence of 
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a property market and the availability of potential buyers. Quite 
often all these are lacking and the creditor institution has no 
option but to take over the security itself and to try to develop it 
on its own account.! 

‘Experience has shown that the approach best suited to the 
present-day African mentality and legal institutions is to require 
joint security from a group based on race, family, age, the tribe 
or the village. In the Cameroons, for example, in the Bamiléké 
country, some very interesting results have been obtained using 
the system of mutual agricultural credit co-operatives, whereby 
all the members pledge their entire personal belongings as joint 
security for any liability contracted by any member with the 
management's approval. 

At the present time there are 70 co-operatives of this kind 
throughout the Cameroons, and the network of these societies is 
now being extended over the whole country ; although specialising 
for the time being in providing joint security in this way, they will 
perhaps in time manage to build up their own resources so as to 
be able to operate a genuine co-operative credit system. 

In other territories—particularly Madagascar—attempts are 
being made to fit the agricultural credit scheme into the general 
policy of fostering the growth of an African peasantry, while 
relying, where possible, on traditional patterns of social organisa- 
tion. The results hitherto seem to be encouraging. 

The same is true of the efforts being made’to associate the 
granting of credit with the co-operative movement, not only in 
production but above all, as in the advanced countries, in the twin 
fields of supply and marketing. A marked success has, for example, 
been achieved in the Cameroons by co-operatives of coffee planters 
in the Bamoun country. 

Until systems of this kind can be extended throughout rural 
Africa—which will require a change of outlook and an extension 
of education—tt is still possible to provide credit through the tradi- 
tional provident societies. These, however, as has been seen, are 
out of favour with rural opinion. They are, as often as not, in debt 
and lend themselves too easily to political interference. As a result 
an effort is being made to overhaul their structure so as to allow 
more scope for the voluntary principle and for individual respon- 
sibility.? 


1 Nevertheless, a decree (No. 57/213) was issued on 23 Feb. 1957 making 
French legislation on agricultural warrants applicable to French Equatorial 
Africa, the Cameroons and Togo. 

2 Reference was made earlier to the fact that in all these territories, when 
the social credit societies were set up, mutual agricultural credit funds were 
formed at the same time; but these funds, it will be remembered, were 
mainly offshoots of the civil service and as a result their business was fairly 


(footnote continued overleaf) 
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(2) In the African handicraft trades it must be admitted that 
the results have always been somewhat disappointing. This is a 
branch of the economy where the volume of unpaid debts is always 
proportionately the highest in relation to the credits granted. 
The question of reai security in these trades is almost insoluble 
since customers usually have no financial standing or, if they have, 
can readily obtain loans from the ordinary banks. It is almost 
impossible to accept as security a business which has no realisable 
value or a set of tools and equipment which may very quickly 
become outdated. The only successful instances have occurred 
when loans have been made to certain mutual associations (fisher- 
men, joiners and makers of artistic goods) consisting of people 
of the same race, few in number and properly supervised. Their 
credit is enhanced by the existence of guarantee funds which are 
maintained by subsidy. 

It is apparent that a great deal more remains to be done to 
give the average African some idea of what a small business involves 
and implies, based as it is on a sense of responsibility and an accep- 
tance of all the risks inherent in a market economy. It is a well- 
known fact that lack of business enterprise is one of the major 
stumbling-blocks in underdeveloped economies.! 

(3) As was stated earlier, the social credit scheme has had the 
greatest success in making consumer loans to the Africans, particu- 
larly for housing. Of course the results achieved, especially in 
terms of modern all-weather housing, are still very limited in 
relation to the needs that must be satisfied if the Africans, in both 
the towns and the countryside, are to be adequately housed. 

Hitherto attention has been concentrated on housing in the 
cities and suburbs, and a division of responsibility has been made 
between the social credit societies, which specialise in individual 
loans, and the housing societies, which are mainly responsible for 
building apartment houses on special estates. But in Equatorial 
Africa an agreement has been signed between the two bodies 
establishing a permanent arrangement whereby the housing society 
is recognised by the credit society as the contractor responsible for 
actually carrying out any building financed by individual loans. 
The results of this experiment have been extremely satisfactory 
and it is to be hoped that the system will be extended. 


limited. They were attached to the new societies, although they did not 
completely disappear, and they now form special sections which have their 
own funds and are run independently. Their relations with the societies 
were defined by law (section 2 of Decree No. 57/210, dated 23 Feb. 1957). 

1A decree (No. 57/214) dated 23 Feb. 1957 has been issued establishing 
mutual security associations of “ retailers, manufacturers, handicraftsmen 
and commercial companies ” in the overseas territories, the Cameroons and 
Togo. 
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A great many difficulties have, of course, arisen, mainly as a 
result of the fact that the social credit societies, like the housing 
societies, have had the utmost difficulty in reconciling the high cost of 
building in French Africa with the relatively low level of individual 
incomes for which the credit scheme was designed to cater. Indeed, 
incomes are not only low but often irregular as well. The most 
reliable, therefore, are those of government employees who, being 
placed by law on the same footing as empioyees of the French 
public service, are the least badly-off section of society. As a result 
they were the first to benefit (and on the widest possible scale) by 
the building loans scheme. In addition it was fairly simple for the 
lending institutions to arrange for repayments to be deducted from 
the officials’ salaries, subject to the statutory maximum allowed. 

Where wage earners in private employment were concerned, 
this system proved less easy to operate owing to the instability of 
employment and the unwillingness of employers to endorse any 
security offered by their employees. Novel methods were sometimes 
worked out, e.g. with the help of the Chambers of Commerce, 
as in French Equatorial Africa, or by means of an employers’ 
contribution to a guarantee fund, as in the Cameroons. 

Nevertheless, the excessive mobility of manpower in Africa often 
forms an insuperable obstacle to the granting of long term credits 
or even of the shortest kind of medium term credits ; this applies 
equally to housing and to household equipment loans. This is in 
fact a vicious circle, for instability is often due to inadequate 
housing, and financial assistance to overcome the shortage is 
impossible without at least a measure of stability. 

It would be desirable if these credits could be extended to social 
classes other than wage earners in public and private employment, 
particularly to peasants and handicraftsmen. Work in this direction 
has hardly even begun, for here, too, lack of security once more 
forms an obstacle. 

The effort to reduce costs has taken another form which should 
be mentioned. In addition to relatively substantial credits for 
building modern-type housing, loans are also made to finance the 
purchase of materials for use in building, or rather improving, 
traditional-type dwelling houses (roofing, shutters, foundations, 
etc.), the suppliers being paid direct by the credit institutions. 
A similar scheme is being prepared to facilitate the laying-on of 
water and electricity. 

Some of the social credit societies are beginning to extend their 
radius of operation from the cities to the small towns of the interior 


1 A decree was issued on 8 Apr. 1957 (No. 57/471) revising the conditions 
in which wages may be ceded or subjected to distraint in the overseas terri- 
tories. 
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and even to the up-country villages, chiefly by financing the 
purchase of materials, the security being supplied by provident or 
co-operative societies. 


CONCLUSION 


On the whole this experiment in social credit in Africa has 
already proved highly instructive. It has met with setbacks and 
such success as it has achieved has not been gained easily. But it 
would have been surprising if this had not been so. 

This was a novel and indeed an audacious experiment not only 
in the aims it set itself but also in the variety of the methods 
employed. Against the general background of the public invest- 
ment programme introduced by the Act of 30 April 1946 and the 
work of the Central Fund for Overseas France, the operations of 
these credit societies are seen to be an essential part of the machin- 
ery required to finance the economic growth which was the purpose 
of the investment programme. In some cases their success has been 
quite remarkable, e.g. the urban housing schemes in French 
Equatorial Africa and the agricultural mutual security societies in 
the Cameroons. 

By and large, with the exception of the handicraft credits, 
unpaid debts have been insignificant, both in number and in value. 
Whenever those responsible for granting credit have taken the 
trouble to adapt their methods to local customs and ways of 
thought they have usually been successful. They are increasingly 
tending to combine their financial operations with what amounts 
to technical assistance to the borrowers, but for this they must be 
provided with the facilities, and above all the staff, they need. 

Another of their tasks is to educate the public—in fact, to try 
to inculcate moral principles, while carefully steering clear of politi- 
cal influences and stressing that, although credit schemes can do a 
great deal, they cannot solve all the problems of an economy 
suffering from growing pains. They can no more perform miracles 
in Africa than they can elsewhere. It will, indeed, be a great achieve- 
ment if they can play their due part in assisting development and 
extending the material well-being that is ever more impatiently 
awaited by the Africans. 
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Canada’s immigration record since the Second World War 1s 
well known: about one-and-a-half million immigrants have been 
admitted to the country since 1945, as compared with a total popula- 
tion of something over 16 million at the beginning of 1957. This 
high intake has coincided with a period of heavy foreign investment 
and rapid economic expansion, when new industries have created 
a strong demand for manpower. In the present article Mr. Corbett 
shows how immigration and the industrial distribution of immigrants 
have been affected by this expansion and examines the question whether 
economic development, and hence immigration, can be expected to 
continue unabated. He concludes that the Canadian economy, made 
up as it is of a sound combination of primary, secondary and tertiary 
industry, holds out every hope that progress will be maintained. 


‘Two outstanding developments in the Canadian economy in 

the 1950s have been rapid capital investment and increasing 
interdependence with the United States. These two trends are 
connected. Investment has been rapid in industries, such as forest 
products and minerals, which export large parts of their output 
to the United States. Development has also been rapid in manu- 
facturing, over 40 per cent. of which is controlled by American 
investors. A growing proportion of the capital for expansion has 
come from the United States. 

The purpose of this article is to show how the economic absorp- 
tion of immigrants in Canada has been affected by these two 


1T am indebted to Ruth Dedman of the Department of Demography, 
Australian National University, for assistance with calculations and statistics. 
I also wish to thank the Canadian Institute of International Affairs for a 
grant in aid of research on immigration policy. 
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trends ; to explain the industrial distribution of immigrant workers 
in the expanding Canadian economy ; and to speculate on future 
problems and possibilities in the economic absorption of immi- 
grants. Incidental references will be made to Australia’s experience 
with post-war immigrants. The similarities and contrasts shed 
light on Canada’s experience. 

A study such as this must be based on limited information. 
In Canada no official records of the employment history of immi- 
grants are kept. Immigrants come and go as they please, and are 
not required to ask officials for permission, or to notify their move- 
ments or changes of job. Not even the first jobs immigrants take 
after arrival are recorded, except for the small number of immi- 
grants who accept loans for their passage to Canada or are spon- 
sored by an employer. There are only two kinds of published 
information about immigrants’ occupations ; first the occupational 
intentions of the immigrants when they arrive (and it is notorious 
that these intentions are subject to change) ; and secondly the 
decennial censuses, which fill in some of the gaps in our knowledge 
of both immigrant and native-born workers. It is a minor by- 
product of the absence of regimentation in Canada that little is 
known of the immigrants’ place in the economy. By contrast, the 
movements of money and goods across our international boun- 
daries are well documented and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
publishes frequent and detailed studies of them. One other source 
of information about employment in Canada is the monthly labour 
force surveys. These tell us something about the growth of employ- 
ment by industries and areas, and about unemployment, but do 
not distinguish between immigrant and native workers. 

There is tremendous scope for research, not only on census 
materials concerning immigrants but also using sample survey 
methods, questionnaires and interviews, and going directly into 
the field to study the occupational adjustment of immigrants, 
their employment histories, levels of earnings, lengths of service 
in each job, frequency of and reasons for job changes, and opinions 
and attitudes of employers and fellow workers toward them. One 
can hardly be satisfied with the state of the social sciences in 
Canada until questions such as these, with all their implications 
for human welfare and for governmental and business policy, 
receive attention. It is an unfortunate commentary that so much 
should be known about commodities and so little about people. 

In Australia, by contrast, it is much more possible to study 
the movement of migrants. Again the census is the basic source 
of information, and from the point of view of studying post-war 
immigrants Australia is lucky that censuses were taken in 1949 
and again in 1954, compared with Canada’s census years 1941 and 
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1951.1 Secondly, compared with Canada, a higher proportion of 
Australia’s immigrants are assisted with passage money on condi- 
tion that they accept prescribed employment. Therefore Australia 
has more control over, and more information about, immigrants’ 
employment than Canada.? Thirdly, in Australia every alien (i.e. 
non-British) immigrant has an alien registration card. About 
two-thirds of Australia’s post-war permanent migrants are non- 
British. A duplicate of the alien registration card is on file with 
the Commonwealth Migration Officer in the state where the alien 
lives. The alien is supposed to notify the officer of any change in 
his employment or change of address. The files in the Common- 
wealth Migration Office are therefore a mine of information for 
the research worker tracing the employment history of immigrants. 
Fourthly, and this is a big difference, Australia has had, for the 
last eight years, a team of independent research workers in the 
Department of Demography of the Australian National University, 
keeping close watch on developments in the immigration field. 
Unfortunately very little comparable work has been done in 
Canada. Canada needs to develop a more organised form of non- 
governmental research into immigration if we are to know anything 
about this most exciting subject. What, after all, can be of more 
significance for social science in Canada than the growth of our 
population from diverse sources, with its effects on the nation’s 
culture, politics, economy and international position ? 


Investment in Canada in the 1950s has risen from a rate of 
about one-fifth of the gross national product to one-quarter. This 
is one of the highest rates in the world, and far ahead of the United 
States rate of less than one-sixth of gross national product. How- 
ever, the high rates of investment have not necessitated any 
tightening of the consumer’s belt. Expenditures per head on 
consumer goods and services have been going up by more than 
enough to compensate for the rise in prices, so that real gains 
have been made in average standards of living. The expansion of 
both investment and consumption has been possible because of 
rapid growth of the real national income. Most of the capital 
investment has been paid for out of Canadian savings. However, 
in the last few years savings have not grown fast enough to keep 


1 A very limited form of census was taken in Canada in 1956. It was a 
population count by age and sex, including questions about sizes of house- 
holds and about agricultural employment. 

2 In Canada only 4 per cent. of immigrants were assisted with government 
passage-money loans from 1951 (when passage loans began) till the end of 
1955. These assisted immigrants agreed to remain for a year in the employ- 
ment to which they were assigned. 
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up with investment, which has been drawing on increasing amounts 
of foreign capital. The statistics for 1950 and 1956 shown in 
table I demonstrate these points. 


TABLE I. EXPANSION OF THE CANADIAN ECONOMY, 1950 To 1956 











| Item and unit | 1950 1956 

| section esicinanaiainiit ceca 

(Thousand million current dollars) 

| 1. Gross national product .. . een! Sie 29.9 

| 2. Total private and public investment | 3.8 7.9 

| 3. National saving .......-.-.-.|] 3.8 6.1 

| 

(Thousand million constant (1949) dollars) 

4. Gross national expenditure. . | 17.3 | 23.2 

| 5. Personal expenditure on consumer goods and 

| I hc Git a) nn, we Wy ce 11.6 15.5 

| (Millions of persons) | 
See a a 
7. Labour force... . 2.2. 2-2 eee ee] Fe a7 





Source : Publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


As will be seen from lines 5 and 6 of the table the population 
of Canada increased less rapidly than did the total spent on con- 
sumer goods and services, when the latter is adjusted for changes 
in the level of prices. A simple calculation shows the improvement 
in average standards of living to have been approximately 14 per 
cent. in six years, or slightly over 2 per cent. a year. Meanwhile 
the labour force has been growing much more slowly than the 
population as a whole. There were relatively few births during 
the depression of the 1930s, and that generation is now in the labour 
force. There were high birth rates in the 1940s and 1950s and the 
large number of children in the population temporarily increases 
the proportion of dependants to workers. 

Taken all together, this means that a relatively small number 
of workers have been able to produce a rising standard of living 
for a rapidly growing population. The increase in average real 
output per worker was 20 per cent. in six years, or about 3 per cent. 
per year. Hours of work have continued to decrease. This amazing 
growth in productivity in the economy is largely the result of earlier 
high rates of capital investment, rapid technological change, and 
the discovery of rich new resources. These, together with the skill 
and efficiency of management and labour, have expanded the 
Canadian economy at a prodigious rate. This is obvious to any 
visitor, who immediately sees huge new office buildings and fac- 
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tories, streets crowded with new cars, whole new suburbs and cities 
of new housing, and a generally high level of family spending on 
clothing, food and entertainment. 

How do immigrant workers fit into this picture ? Over a 
million immigrants were admitted to Canada in the seven years 
from 1950 to 1956 inclusive. For the 12 post-war years the total 
is approximately a million and a half. Natural increase contributed 
almost three times as much as net migration to the growth of 
Canada’s population in the seven years since 1950 (see table II). 
However, among the immigrants admitted 54.5 per cent. were 
workers and only 45.5 per cent. dependants. By comparison, in 
the Canadian population as a whole in 1956 only 35.5 per cent. 
were in the labour force and the remaining 64.5 per cent. were 
dependants. Between 1950 and 1956 the Canadian labour force 
grew by only 600,000 persons (approximately), owing to the low 
birth rates in the 1930s. If we estimate that three-quarters of the 
immigrant workers who came to Canada in the years 1950 to 1956 
remained in Canada and in the labour force, we see that the immi- 
grants added about 420,000 to the labour force. In other words, 
more than two-thirds of the growth of the labour force has been 
due to immigration. 


TABLE II. CANADA’S POPULATION RECORD, 1950-56 





(Thousands ) 

Population, January 1950! ......... 13,602 
eee ke a 2,900 
Deaths .......-..-. — S87 2,013 
Immigration . a % 1,031 
Returning Canadians... . + 35 

1,066 
Emigration (residual) . . - = 337 729 
Population January, 19571 ......... 16,344 


The immigrants of the 1950s include a high proportion of young 
male workers and they have come at a time when Canada has 
needed them both because there has been much work to do and 
because we have been short of young native-born workers. Among 
the immigrants entering Canada in 1956, 60 per cent. of the males 
were in the age group 20 to 39. By contrast, only 28.8 per cent. of 
the Canadian male population as a whole was in this age bracket.? 

There are fewer women than men among the immigrants. In 


1 Based on intercensal estimates. 

* The figure for Canadian male population is for 1955, and is taken from 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects: Preliminary Report, 
December 1956 (Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956). 
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1956 the ratio was 84 females per 100 males.1 When young men 
come out to a new country alone, many later send for their fiancées 
from their home countries. Some find a wife among the young girls 
of their nationality in Canada ; or go back to find a wife in their 
native land and then return to Canada ; or marry a girl of another 
ethnic origin, most likely Canadian-born, Probably only a few of 
them remain bachelors, but how soon they can afford to marry 
and whom they are most likely to choose we do not know because 
no studies have been made of the subject. Yet it is a most impor- 
tant aspect of social life in present-day Canada. 

The first problem the immigrant has to face in his new country 
is getting a job. Some immigrants are chosen because they have 
a skill in great demand in Canada, and move straight into a waiting 
vacancy. For example, machine technicians and engineers have 
found plenty of jobs to choose from. Farm labourers, on the other 
hand, have been encouraged to come but have frequently found 
the work too hard, too lonely, badly paid or unattractive compared 
with jobs in the towns or in the work camps of the mining or con- 
struction industries. Canadians are rapidly moving out of farm 
work because machines have been replacing manpower on the 
farms, and high wages attract farmers to the cities. Between 1946 
and 1955 the number employed in agriculture declined by 30 per 
cent. from 1,186,000 to 817,000.2 Yet in spite of this many farmers 
and farm labourers have been selected as immigrants. This may 
be partly because the Government finds it politically easy to bring 
farm-hands in, since there is no organised trade union opposing 
it and there is strong support from farm owners. A few of the 
immigrant farmers have actually found work in Canadian agri- 
culture and settled down on the land. Most notable among these 
are the Dutch farm families. According to Professor William 
Petersen, “except for the war brides, who constituted a large 
majority of Dutch immigrants in 1946 and an appreciable per- 
centage in 1947, between two-thirds and four-fifths of the [Dutch] 
migrants have been agriculturists and their families.... Most 
[Dutch] immigrant farmers have been remarkably successful.” * 

1 This is a more evenly balanced sex ratio than for Australia’s post-war 
immigration. Australia took in 76 women per 100 men in 1956, and in some 
post-war years an even lower ratio. For a discussion of social and economic 
issues involved in an “ unbalanced ” migration see W. D. BorrieE : “ Should 
Immigration Policy Be Directed Primarily to Obtaining a High Ratio of 
Workers for Industry or Should It Be Directed to Family Migration ?”, 
Address to Australian Citizenship Convention, 1956 (Canberra, Department 
of Immigration, 1956). 

2 Preliminary Report ..., op. cit. 

3W. A. PETERSEN : Planned Migration ; The Social Determinants of the 
Dutch-Canadian Movement. University of California Publications in Soci- 


ology and Social Institutions, Vol. 2 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
of California Press, 1955). 
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They have succeeded in intensive farming, dairying and vegetable 
growing near the cities, because of their skill and care in this kind 
of farming. Few Canadian farmers are as well trained or as patient. 
But, apart from the Dutch and a few others, immigrant farm 
workers have generally joined the drift to the cities. When the 
1951 census was taken it was found that only a third of the post- 
war immigrants who had entered the country intending to be 
agriculturists were still employed in farming. Recognising the 
inevitable, in the past three years the Government has been admit- 
ting fewer farmers and farm labourers. In 1956, for example, only 
7,500 were farmers or farm-hands out of the 91,000 immigrant 
workers admitted. We have reached the end of a long era, begin- 
ning before 1900, when immigration policy was meant to fill up 
empty rural spaces. Canada has long since become an industrial 
nation ; over 60 per cent. of the population is urban; and the 
expanding industries now are manufacturing, construction, forest 
products and minerals. 


One would expect immigrants to be numerous in the rapidly 
growing industries. After all, the immigrants include a high 
proportion of young men, freer than the rest of the population to 
move from job to job according to the demand for labour. Growing 
industries, on the look-out for manpower in a fully employed 
economy, might be expected to snap up immigrant workers. Gov- 
ernment policy might be expected to provide immigrants as recruits 
for the industries undergoing expansion. Oddly enough, this theory 
does not really describe or explain the industrial distribution of 
Canada’s post-war immigrants. 

There are of course conspicuous cases where immigrants are 
found concentrated on an expanding industrial frontier. At Kitimat 
on the coast of British Columbia, miles from any settlement, hydro- 
electric generators and aluminium smelters have been built and a 
town of 15,000 people has come into existence since 1951. A large 
part of the work force of Kitimat has consisted of immigrants. 
However, Kitimat is not the truly typical case. Far more of the 
immigrants of the 1950s are to be found in the long-settled indus- 
trial heartland of Canada, the region extending east and west of 
Toronto for 300 miles. Over half of the immigrants of the 1950s 
have given Ontario as their intended destination, and half of these 
again have been bound for the Toronto area. 

The 1951 census shows the industrial distribution of the labour 
force and of the foreign-born workers in Canada, classifying the 
foreign-born by periods of arrival in Canada. It is therefore pos- 
sible to see which industries the immigrants who arrived from 1946 
to 1951 entered, and to compare their distribution among industries 
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with the distribution of the labour force as a whole. Post-war 
immigrant workers constituted 3.5 per cent. of the whole labour 
force in 1951, but in the clothing industry, to take one extreme, 
the post-war immigrants constituted 9.6 per cent. of the labour 
force, whereas in government service they constituted only 1.3 per 
cent. of the labour force. Variations suc! as these are significant 
and ought to be explained if we are to understand the economic 
absorption of immigrants. 

What are the common characteristics of the industries in which 
there is a high concentration of immigrants, and what are the 
common characteristics of those with a low concentration ? Do 
immigrants move into the rapidly expanding industries? To 
answer this question the proportion of immigrants employed by 
industrial groups in 1951 can be compared with the expansion in 
employment for the same industrial groups in the period 1946-51. 
According to the common theory there ought to be a strong cor- 
relation between high concentration of immigrants and high rate of 
growth of employment in the industry. Similarly, slowly growing 
or declining industries ought to show up as having relatively low 
concentrations of immigrants. 

In fact no such pattern shows up. There is no consistent rela- 
tionship between the rate of growth of an industry and its tendency 
to attract immigrants. For example, wholesale and retail trade, 
finance, insurance and real estate, printing and publishing, and 
coal and petroleum had higher-than-average rates of growth, but 
lower-than-average numbers of immigrants employed in them. 
There are also several industry groups with high proportions of 
immigrants, but very slow rates of growth, for example leather 
products and clothing. On the other hand there are some industries 
which fit the theory, i.e. industries which grew more rapidly than 
the average and also employed more immigrants than the average. 
These include the construction industry, the electrical apparatus 
and supplies industry, non-metallic mineral products, and a re- 
sidual category called “ miscellaneous manufacturing ”. There are 
also industries which lagged behind the average rate of growth 
and attracted a smaller-than-average share of immigrants. These 
include service industries (an ill-assorted composite of community 
service, government service, recreation, “ business service” and 
personal service) ; transportation, storage and communications ; 
forestry and logging and agriculture (in which there was an aciual 
decline in total employment). 

To summarise this point, there are some industries in which 
a high rate of growth coincides with a high ratio of immigrant 
employees, but there are also a number of industries in which this 
does not apply and the reverse is true. We cannot say, therefore, 
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that the rate of growth of an industry is an adequate explanation 
of its tendency to attract or to exclude immigrant workers. 


Low wages in an industry are often thought to be a sure sign 
that immigrant workers are employed in it. Two reasons are 
usually given for this: first that Canadian labour refuses to work 
for the wages offered and moves off into better-paid industries ; 
secondly, that immigrants, being unable for various reasons to get 
into some industries, crowd into others, compete with each other 
and with Canadian labour, and drive the wages down. This may 
be true in certain industries, but an analysis of 1951 census figures 
fails to support any generalisation of this sort. The proportion of 
immigrants employed by industry groups in 1951 was compared 
with average weekly wages and salaries in these industry groups 
in 1951. The result is the same as in the previous case : there is no 
consistent relationship. There are high-paid and low-paid indus- 
tries with concentrations of immigrant workers, and high-paid and 
low-paid industries with relatively few immigrants employed. For 
example, the paper products industry pays high wages and employs 
few immigrants, but on the other hand mining, quarrying and oil 
wells pay high wages and employ a higher-than-average propor- 
tion of immigrants. At the low end of the wage scale are found the 
clothing industry with a high proportion of immigrants and whole- 
sale and retail trade with a low proportion of immigrants. In other 
words, low-wage industries are not necessarily the ones with large 
numbers of immigrant employees. 

No simple general rule seems to explain why immigrants go 
into some industries and not others. Wages or rapid growth may 
be the explanation in some industries, but in others we have to 
look beyond the statistics and consider such points as the following : 


(1) Restrictions on entry. Government service, for example, 
has the lowest ratio of immigrants of any industrial group, for the 
obvious reason that Canadian citizenship is required in many 
fields of government employment. 

(2) Unpleasant working conditions. The high proportion of 
immigrants in mining and quarrying suggests that ever. with good 
wages, Canadians are unwilling to work in these industries, while 
immigrants, with fewer opportunities to choose from, have accepted 
this work in spite of its unpleasant conditions. 

(3) Language. Some Canadian industries require skill in 
English or French or both. In some jobs even accent is important. 
The low ratio of immigrants to native Canadian workers in retail 
and wholesale trade and in finance, insurance and real estate could 
be due to language requirements in these fields. 
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(4) Historic connections of certain nationalities with certain types 
of work. Many Greek immigrants go into the restaurant business in 
Canada today, and Chinese immigrants turn up in the greengrocery 
and restaurant business because their fellow-nationals have long- 
established connections with these trades and can offer them jobs. 
The high proportion of immigrants in the clothing (textile and fur) 
industry can be explained in this way. Many Jewish immigrants 
have, for generations, made their start in Canada in this industry. 

(5) Occupation in the home country and government selection 
policy. Sometimes an immigrant moves straight from his job at 
home into the same job in the new country. The object of policy 
is to have this happen in most cases, since clearly it avoids waste 
of training and helps the immigrant settle easily in Canada. But, 
strange as it seems, we have little definite knowledge of whether 
the policy generally works out as planned. Only since 1953 have 
the statistics of the intended occupations of immigrants been 
collected in detail on a basis fully comparable with the occupa- 
tional classifications of the census, and it will not be until after the 
1961 census that we can study this question properly. In the 
meantime there is occasional evidence, in the form of letters to 
the newspapers from disappointed immigrants and employers, 
showing that immigrants do not always find the jobs they hope 
for and claim to be trained for. At the same time employers often 
point out that the immigrants’ qualifications in a trade in Britain 
or Europe frequently do not fit them for work under the totally 
different conditions in which the trade is practised in Canada. 


It would be a valuable new piece of research in Canada to 
trace the occupational experience of a carefully selected sample 
of immigrants, both before and after their arrival in Canada. In 
spite of our general ignorance on this point, there are a few clear 
instances where immigrants have gone into an industry in Canada 
because they had worked in that industry at home and the Can- 
adian Government chose them for that reason. The case of Dutch 
farmers has already been referred to. Groups of machinists, engin- 
eers and technicians have been similarly transferred from Germany, 
Italy and Britain. Building tradesmen and general labourers have 
been brought in from many countries to fill the needs of the con- 
struction industry. 

Evidence of failure in keeping immigrant workers in three 
industries is provided by a study carried out by Professor Oswald 
Hall. In the summer of 1951 he collected information concerning 


10. Hai: “ Displaced Persons in the Canadian Labour Force with 
Reference to Mining, Construction and Pulp and Paper”, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, Staff Seminar, McGill University, 1952. 
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1,650 displaced persons in the pulp and paper industry, 627 in 
mining and 445 in construction. Such a study was possible because 
the displaced persons had been brought out on a one-year contract 
of employment, under joint arrangements between the Canadian 
Government, the International Refugee Organisation and certain 
employers. There was a government file about each of them and 
the employing firms were obliged to keep records of their dates of 
arrival and to help supervise their fulfilment of the contract. 

Between 1947, when the first refugees entered these industries, 
and 1951 when Professor Hall made his study, the following per- 
centages had left the industry : 


i Se) ee 72 per cent. 
i ere a ew ge 
oo ee ae ee ee ee 93 


In fact, of those in the sample who ultimately left the pulp and 
paper industry, nearly half left in the first three months of employ- 
ment and all but a few within the first year. The contracts were 
not enforceable in the courts and prosecutions were not attempted. 
In both mining and construction large numbers left after the first 
year was up but a few (between a fifth and a quarter) of the refugee 
workers did not leave until the third or fourth year. 

Before one can judge whether refugees were a “ bad risk ” 
from the employers’ point of view, it would be necessary to know 
the rate of departure of non-immigrant workers. The seasonal 
and casual nature of the work in some pulp and paper firms’ woods 
operations, and in construction, may be such that the rate of job 
turnover among displaced persons employed was not unusually 
high. Of the three industries studied only mining acquired, through 
refugee migration, a long-term addition to its labour force. 

The reasons for leaving are complex, but Professor Hall’s 
analysis points to the following three : 


(1) Some firms were unsympathetic to the special adjustment 
problems of immigrant workers. Their foremen and managers took 
a tough, legalistic attitude toward displaced persons and expected 
them to bear the whole burden of the adjustment to Canadian 
working conditions. Other firms took a more sympathetic attitude, 
planned in advance, trained their foremen to co-operate with the 
displaced persons and were willing to adapt their working condi- 
tions and routines to suit the newcomers. These firms lost fewer 
of their immigrant workers. 


(2) Displaced persons were attracted strongly to the Toronto 
area and to more skilled work in manufacturing, in an urban 


setting. 
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(3) Managers of some firms blamed agitators, or the single men, 
or conversely the married men, or raids by other employers. 


Professor Hall places most stress on the first reason. Flexibility, 
a sympathetic attitude, and planning in advance by the employing 
firm contribute to success in retaining displaced persons as workers. 
It should be remembered that this was a study of displaced persons 
whose war-time experiences probably made it more difficult for 
them to settle down in employment than it has been for other 
immigrants. 


The bonds between the American and Canadian economies have 
grown steadily stronger since the Second World War. Currently 
about 75 per cent. of Canada’s imports come from the United 
States and about 60 per cent. of her exports go to the United States. 
In 1956 the deficit in the balance of payments on current account 
with the United States was running at a rate of 1,000 million 
dollars a year. This gap in the balance has to be made up somehow 
and in Canada’s case it has been made up by the inflow of capital 
investment from the United States. But this inflow of capital is 
only one of the ways in which Canada makes use of foreign funds. 
Foreign investors tend to reinvest the proceeds of their investment 
in Canadian industries. To get a true measure of Canada’s reliance 
on foreign capital it is necessary to take into account the depre- 
ciation allowances and retained earnings of foreign-owned corpor- 
ations in Canada. The Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects estimates the gross use of foreign resources, as a per- 
centage of total new investments in Canada as follows!: 


ER nd, Sle 6 wae S «ce oe et See, 
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The figures for the late 1920s help to put this problem in perspec- 
tive : dependent as Canada is on foreign capital, the dependence 
is not so great now as it was then. It should also be remembered 
that, as well as borrowing abroad, Canada lends and invests abroad. 
What is new, however, is the extent to which Canada’s foreign 
obligations are held by Americans. Table III demonstrates these 
points. 

United States investment in Canada has more than doubled, 
while British investment he ; decreased. Americans now have four 
times more invested in Ca .ada than in any other foreign country. 


1 Preliminary Report ..., op. cit., pp. 83-84. 
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TABLE III. ESTIMATE OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL 
INDEBTEDNESS, AND FOREIGN CAPITAL INVESTED IN CANADA, 
BY COUNTRY, 1939 AnD 1954 


(Thousand million dollars) 





1939 1954 








Pir a. A et 

aa ate ne | | 
Foreign capital invested in Canada : } | | 
United States -| 45 10.3 
United Kingdom ) Br = aos 
Other countries | 0.3 | 1.0 
Total . ; “Ret gee 4 

Canadian capital invested abroad . . . 1.9 | 6.9 | 
Canadian net international indebtedness .:. . | 5.5 6.7 





Source : Canada Year Book, 1956 (Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1956), p. 1095. 


United States holdings in Canada exceed American holdings in 
the whole of South America. 

How does immigration fit into this pattern? First, let us 
consider immigrants as consumers. Immigrants have been a factor, 
though not the major factor, in the growth of the domestic market. 
No doubt they have consumed imports, and goods which would 
otherwise have been exported, but the growth of the domestic 
market, to which immigrants have contributed, has helped to 
make viable the manufacture in Canada of goods which were for- 
merly imported. As the home market has grown, so the economy 
has become diversified and, on the whole, less dependent on imports. 
The ratio of Canada’s imports to the gross national product has 
been declining decade by decade. 

Secondly, let us consider immigrants as producers. The problem 
is to know how many immigrants can be absorbed and employed 
in the kind of economy which United States investment is producing 
in Canada. Is there a danger that United States industry will 
strip Canadian resources for its own use and provide no new jobs 
in Canada ? 

United States investment has been heavily concentrated in a 
few major industries. For example, American investors dominate 
the petroleum industry, the chemical industry, the manufacture 
of electrical apparatus and automobile manufacture! But, on 
the other hand, there are industries in which foreign control is 


1PDominion Bureau of Statistics: Canada’s International Investment 
Position, 1926-1954 (Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956). 
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negligible, for example in steam railways, other utilities, textiles, 
transportation equipment, primary iron and steel, and beverages. 
There is an intermediate group of industries in which control is 
more evenly shared between Canadian and foreign investors. For 
example, in the manufacturing industries as a whole, 50 per cent. 
of the capital invested is controlled by Canadians, 43 per cent. by 
United States and 7 per cent. by other foreign investors. 

When we look beyond the statistics to the actual new American- 
controlled enterprises on Canadian soil, we find them looming 
lare on the frontiers, in the development of new natural resources, 
and wherever the risks and the potential rewards are greatest. 
American interest in Canada’s resources is quite understandable 
in the light of the Paley Report?! and its conclusions that the 
United States is fast using up its store of minerals and other deplet- 
able resources. It is now estimated that the United States will, 
by 1975, depend on foreign sources for 40 per cent. of the iron, 
60 per cent. of the zinc, 70 per cent. of the lead and 100 per cent. 
of the nickel she uses. The high standard of living in the United 
States consumes prodigious quantities of metals and fuels. Canada 
is an important future source of oil, natural gas, water storage for 
hydro-electric development and uranium for America’s power 
needs. Canada has for several decades been the source of most of 
the newsprint consumed in the United States and an important 
source for other wood products. Reliance on Canadian supplies 
of wood products is likely to grow as America’s population grows 
and her standard of living rises. 

American investment has both contributed to Canada’s pros- 
perity and introduced new economic problems. It has been an 
important source of funds with which to pay for imports, and 
imports are essential to the high Canadian standard of living. In 
1956 merchandise imports amounted to 5,600 million dollars’ worth. 
Imports are also essential to the development of the economy, 
since about one-third of Canada’s purchases of machinery and 
equipment is imported.? American firms have brought new tech- 
niques, new processes, new products and highly trained technical 
specialists into the country. All this gives promise of an even 
richer Canadian economy in the future, and American investment 
is therefore welcomed, both by governinents and by responsible 


1 The report of the President’s Materials Policy Commission, appointed 
by the President of the United States in 1951 under the chairmanship of 
William S. Paley. See Resources for Freedom, A Report to the President by 
the President’s Materials Policy Commission, 5 vols. (Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1952). 

2 J. Douglas Gipson: “ The Changing Influence of the United States 
on the Canadian Economy ”, in Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science (Toronto), Vol. XXII, No. 4, Nov. 1956, pp. 421-436. 
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elements in the community. However, the problems have been 
real and have given rise to complaint. American firms often do 
not provide any opportunity for Canadian investors to buy shares 
in their Canadian subsidiaries. Canadians are often not brought 
into the management of the subsidiaries, and these firms are 
sometimes forbidden by their American parent companies to enter 
export markets or to conduct research and develop their own new 
processes and products. Such policies lessen the effect of American 
investment on Canadian employment and demand for labour. 

A problem which directly affects the absorption of immigrants 
is the premium on Canadian dollars in terms of American. So great 
has been the demand for Canadian funds by American investors 
that it has driven up the price of Canadian dollars to a 1957 peak of 
just over U.S.$1.06. This has been a cause of wonder and respect in 
Wall Street and boasting in Canada, but it has been a sore trial 
to Canadian exporters and to manufacturers of goods competing 
with American imports. Canadian exports have been made 6 per 
cent. dearer in the American market and that much harder to sell, 
while the manufacturers of such goods as radios, television sets, 
shoes, textiles and clothing have been hit by competition from 
American imports, reduced in price to the Canadian consumer by 
the amount of the premium on the Canadian dollar. Lumber and 
base metal exports have been most seriously affected, both by the 
exchange rate problem and by temporary softening of demand in 
the United States, and employment has been slow to rise from 
the seasonal low point of early 1957. 

More serious still has been the capriciousness of American 
commercial policy. Sales of Canadian wheat have suffered from 
American dumping of surpluses in soft currency areas. Exports 
of oil, natural gas, aluminium, copper, zinc, fish and plywood have 
all been threatened, held up or cut off by changes in American 
policy. These changes in policy often endanger the economic 
stability of whole Canadian regions and industries. Obviously it is 
difficult for Canada to plan the orderly absorption of immigrants 
in regions and industries subject to uncontrollable fluctuations. 
This problem becomes more serious as Canada’s trade tilts more 
and more toward the American market. For, in spite of industrial- 
isation and diversification in Canada, there are still great regions 
which depend on one or two export staples. These include the 
Prairies, which now export oil and natural gas in addition to 
wheat, and are more dependent on the United States than before 
the war; British Columbia, still very dependent on the world 
market for lumber ; and the whole Laurentian Shield area from 
Northern Manitoba through Northern Ontario and Quebec to 
Labrador, where new mining and refining ventures are directly 
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dependent on American funds and markets. Typical of this region 
is the Knob Lake enterprise in north-eastern Quebec, an iron 
mining and refining venture backed by American money and in- 
tended to replace the Mesabi range as a source of iron for American 
industry. 

Unstable American policy is a real danger, but there has been 
some needless alarm as well. There has been fear that the develop- 
ment of resources by foreign investors will not create employment 
in Canada and that a sparse population will be sufficient to man 
the oil wells, mines and lumber camps. Will Canadian workers be 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water for industrial cities 
south of the border? Anxieties such as these find support in the 
theories of some economists. Colin Clark long ago distinguished 
between primary, secondary and tertiary industries and argued 
that regions confined to primary industry would in general be 
thinly populated compared with regions with all three kinds. 
These ideas have dominated the discussions of population growth 
in new countries such as Canada and Australia. They have also 
become the basis of many economists’ approach to regional plan- 
ning and the development of underdeveloped economies. Recently 
Colin Clark himself has returned to these themes in an article on 
Australia’s economic and population capacity. He argues that 
since Australia is unlikely to become a major manufacturing area, 
agriculture and the export of agricultural commodities must 
remain her principal economic base, and she cannot expect ulti- 
mately to carry a population larger than 40 million. 

The situation is different in Canada. Here primary, secondary 
and tertiary industry have been virtually inseparable. The kind 
of expansion Canada has seen in the development of primary 
resources and extractive industries is impossible without large-scale 
capital investment expenditures. The Kitimat aluminium project 
will soon have cost 500 million dollars, the Knob Lake iron scheme 
a similar amount, and oil exploration and development expendi- 
tures are running at a rate of 5006 million dollars a year in the four 
western previnces. These vast expenditures radiate outward and 
stimulate employment in countless supply enterprises, many of 
them close at hand. For example the demand for concrete in the 
building of the multi-million dollar St. Lawrence Seaway in addi- 
tion to other demand pressures, has forced a huge expansion 
of the Canadian cement industry. Each of the frontier mining and 
refining enterprises has required a new town to be built or a small 
town to grow very rapidly. The Canadian labour force has built 


Colin CLrark : “ Australia’s, Economic and Population Capacity ”’, in 
Australian Journal of Politics and History, Vol. 1, No. 1, Nov. 1955, pp. 49-58. 
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new railway lines, new hydro-electric power dams and generating 
stations, new roads, and in the oil and gas industries, new oil 
pipelines already over 3,000 miles in length, and new gas pipelines. 
Chemical industries have moved in close to the sources of natural 
gas, notably around Edmonton, Alberta. All the urban services, 
governmental services and supply trades with their dependent 
populations have moved outwards and northwards with the exten- 
sion of the primary industrial frontier. Meanwhile manufacturing 
and financial services in the Canadian metropolitan centres have 
been stimulated and expanded as well. The absorption of over 
300,000 immigrants in the Toronto area is explained by this and 
by the urban building boom which has gone with it. 

Since primary, secondary and tertiary industrial expansion are 
so closely linked in Canada today, it is not possible to estimate the 
ultimate limits of the country’s population capacity. Population 
growth will depend on the growth of world demand for Canada’s 
resources and their products. Some processing of natural resources 
and manufacturing will inevitably be carried on close to the 
resources themselves and Canadian governments can be counted 
on to make use of every available opportunity to increase the 
Canadian share of the resource-based expansion. Resource-based 
industries create jobs in other parts of the economy, as J. Douglas 
Gibson, economist for the Bank of Nova Scotia, emphasises in this 
forceful passage : 


Even the briefest study of the impact of the discovery of oil in Alberta 
demolishes the popular fallacy that the basic industries do little to encourage 
the growth of population and secondary industry. It is no coincidence that 
Alberta has become one of the fastest-growing provinces in population. It 
is true, of course, that the amount of employment directly related to the 
production of oil is small. But the huge investment involved, with all the 
related construction of refineries, pipelines, gathering systems, roads, and 
so on, the revenues and the royalties arising from the oil, the demands for 
supplies, and the stimulus to the development of industries using oil or 
natural gas as materials or fuels, provide a tremendous and still widening 
impulse to economic growth, including that of “ secondary ” industry. 


The next stage in Canada’s population growth may be a chal- 
lenge to the economy’s capacity to provide employment. For the 
past few years the generation entering the labour force has been a 
relatively small one, born in the late 1930s. Very soon, however, 
the war and post-war generations in vast numbers will be ready 
to enter the labour force and will need jobs. The young people 
in the age group 10 to 19 are the main source of recruits to the 


1 J. Douglas Gipson : “ The Changing Influence of the United States on 
the Canadian Economy ”, op. cit., p. 423. 
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country’s labour force. In 1941 Canada had 2,221,000 in that age 
bracket. In 1951, when the next census was taken, Canada had 
grown in area by the addition of Newfoundland and had increased 
in population from 11.5 million to 14 million, but even so the 
number of 10-to-19 year-olds was lower than at the previous census 
(2,189,000). However, in 1956 this age group had grown consider- 
ably to 2,597,000. Even more rapid change is immediately ahead. 
The Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects estimates 
that the 10 to 19 group will grow to just over 3 million in 1960 and 
by 1965 will be 3,735,000.1 In other words, the age group from 
which most of Canada’s labour force recruits will come will increase 
by almost 50 per cent. in ten years, a far faster increase than is 
predicted for the population as a whole. To put it another way, 
the 10 to 19 age group constituted 15.9 per cent. of the Canadian 
population in 1955, but in 1965 will have risen to 19.1 per cent. 
All this is the result of the sharp fluctuation in births from the 
1930s to the 1940s. 

The immigrant workers who have come to Canada since the war 
have been filling a gap in the ranks of Canada’s population. But 
soon the situation will be reversed and the labour force will be 
growing more rapidly than the population as a whole. Will there 
be enough jobs for the young Canadian workers ? And if there are 
enough jobs for them will there be shortages of labour and new 
opportunities for immigrant workers ? Should we expect a tem- 
porary lull in the full employment boom ? How will the economy 
respond to challenges such as these ? 

There is no need to be pessimistic about the economy’s long-run 
response. Full employment depends on adequate demand. Con- 
sumer demand can be sustained through a rise in standards of 
living or a growth of population or both. The prospect is that 
Canada’s population will grow rapidly. The forecasts of the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects envisage a Canadian 
population of 19.5 million by 1965 and 26.7 million by 1980. These 
growing numbers will require housing, shops, schools, offices, fac- 
tories, public works, utilities, and every sort of construction and 
investment to provide them with the standard of comfort Can- 
adians expect. Not only is Canada’s population likely to grow 
rapidly, but it is expected also to be geographically mobile, shifting 
towards the west and towards the industrial cities. Sixty-two out 
of every 100 Canadians in 1951 were urban residents. By 1980, 
79 out of every 100 will be urban residents if present trends 
continue. The movement of population creates a need for new 


1 This estimate is based on an assumed annual net migration of 75,000. 
See Preliminary Report ..., op. cit. 
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investment in housing, urban services and so on, over and above 
the needs of growth. 

Any slackening in investment is likely to be very brief indeed, 
and besides, governments today are better prepared to deal with 
threats of unemployment than in the 1930s. Foreign demand for 
Canada’s staple export products is a crucial element in keeping up 
the level of employment. A long-range forecast is bound to be 
speculative, but there seems more likelihood of excess demand 
and inflation than of the reverse. 

If we can be confident of adequate demand and high average 
levels of employment, the demographic situation is most encourag- 
ing. For in the post-war period so far, as was pointed out earlier 
in this article, a slowly growing labour force has been able to 
produce a rising standard of living for a rapidly growing popula- 
tion. In the next decade the ratio of workers to dependants will 
increase. On the assumption, which seems reasonable, that the 
rapidly growing labour force of the next decade will be fully em- 
ployed, we can foresee an even swifter rise in the per capita output 
of the Canadian economy. A surplus of production will be available 
and Canada can choose to make use of it in several ways. She can 
luxuriate in a richer standard of material comfort for her own 
people ; or she can plough back the surplus into even more rapid 
development of the national economy, placing an increasing 
emphasis on technological advance and scientific research ; or she 
can use some of her wealth as a trust for other people in the world, 
assist in the development of backward economies, and welcome to 
Canada those who can help to produce a more diverse and valuable 
civilisation. 
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The report entitled Social Aspects of European Economic Co- 
operation ? drafted by a growp of six experts (including Mr. Maurice 
Byé) appointed by the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office ts already familiar to readers of the International Labour 
Review. They will recall the summary of this report and of Mr. Byé’s 
note attached to it (published in the August 1956 number of the 
Review *), as well as the comments of Mr. Michael A. Heilperin* 
and, quite recently, of Mr. André Piulip.® In the following pages 
Mr. Byé makes a number of comments on Mr. Heilperin’s article.® 

It should also be recalled in connection with the publication of 
this reply by Mr. Byé that the Treaty Establishing the European 
Economic Community contains provisions dealing with one of the 
chief points discussed in the report made by the group of experts and 
in the note that Mr. Byé attached to it, namely the international harmo- 
nisation of social legislation. On this point reference should be made 
to the summary of the Treaty published in the Review.’ Other clauses 


1 See Michael A. HEILPERIN: “ Freer Trade and Social Welfare : Some 
Marginal Comments on the ‘Ohlin Report’”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LX XV, No. 3, Mar. 1957, pp. 173-192. 

27 1.L.0.: Social Aspects of European Economic Co-operation. Report 
by a Group of Experts, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 46 (Geneva, 
1956). 

8 “ Social Aspects of European Economic Co-operation ”, Vol. LXXIV, 
No. 2, Aug. 1956, pp. 99-123. 

* See note 1 above. 

5 “ Social Aspects of European Economic Co-operation ”, Vol. LX XVI, 
No. 3, Sep. 1957, pp. 244-256. 

® See in particular Michael A. HEILPERIN, op. cit., pp. 191-192. 

7“ Treaty Establishing the European Economic Community”, Vol. 
LXXVI, No. 4, Oct. 1957, pp. 400-406, particularly p. 401 for the harmonisa- 
tion of social charges. 
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of the Treaty deal with a second major issue in the discussion, on 
which Mr. Byé lays particular stress in the present article : interna- 
tional capital movements.1 The provisions on this subject allow a 
limited liberalisation of international capital movements accompanied 
by certain safeguards covering a number of important special cases 
in which exports of capital from one member country to another would 
create veal difficulttes for the country exporting the capital.* 


UNDER the above heading Mr. Michael A. Heilperin discusses 

in the International Labour Review the report of a group 
of experts set up under the chairmanship of Mr. Bertil Ohlin to 
examine the social aspects of European economic co-operation. 
He also comments on the note appearing over my name appended 
to the report. I am gratified at the attention thus attracted by 
our work and I welcome his criticisms, particularly since the 
Review has given me an opportunity of replying to them. I feel, 
however, that we should avoid any suggestion of a polemic and 
that the group of experts should be left out of the argument. 
The reasons why I published the note attached to their report 
are apparent from a reading of the note itself and are only of 
incidental interest to us at this juncture. It is far more important, 
in discussing Mr. Heilperin’s standpoint, to anticipate future 
debates than to revive past controversies. 

Both Mr. Heilperin and myself are supporters of the Treaty 
Establishing the European Economic Community, which was 
signed in Rome in March 1957. But as early as the preparatory 
stages it became clear that the same goal—European economic 
unity—could be reached in two different ways. The Treaty leaves 
both ways open so that it can confidently be expected that the 


1 On this point see also the experts’ report, paragraphs 55, 187, 188 
and 248, and paragraph 3 of the “ Supplementary Note by the Chairman ”, 
op. cit., pp. 21, 75-76, 103 and 139-140. 

2 Thus, article 67 (1) of the Treaty provides for the progressive aboli- 
tion of restrictions on capital movements between member States during 
the transitional period (for information on the latter, see ‘‘ Treaty Establish- 
ing the European Economic Community ”, op. cit., p. 402) but only “ to 
the extent necessary for the proper functioning of the Common Market ”. 
No restriction of this kind is imposed on current payments arising out of 
international movements of capital (i.e. on interest, dividends and debt 
repayments) which, under article 67 (2), must be freed from “ all” restric- 
tions not later than the end of the first stage (for the different stages of the 
transitional period see ibid., p. 403). 

The carrying out of these provisions, including the interpretation of the 
phrase “ to the extent necessary for the proper functioning of the Common 
Market ” is left to the European Commission and to the Council of Ministers 
(for details of these new institutions see ibid., p. 406). However, the treaty 
does contain certain clauses dealing with cases in which a member State is 
entitled to maintain or impose restrictions on the free movement of capital. 
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two schools of thought will continue their debate during the 
“ transitional period ” when the new European economy is taking 
shape. For some the common market is a principle and an end 
in itself to be brought about through the free interplay of com- 
petitive forces once the obstacles to trade are abolished. For 
others the negative process of breaking down international barriers 
is only one of the tasks facing governments. For them an integrated 
Europe is not simply a market but an economic entity which must be 
created, or at least controlled during its formation. 

Of course, no policy in practice ever fits neatly into this or that 
broad theoretical pattern. This is not the place, however, to 
discuss the countless practical problems involved. Setting aside 
all minor considerations I think it is possible to take up a posi- 
tion of principle. I would describe it as the “ integration theory ” 
as opposed to the “ market theory ”. My note, unlike Mr. Heilperin’s 
article, was concerned with integration. 


ECONOMIC OPTIMA AND INTEGRATION 


The concept of the optimum situation for an economic entity 
is clearly open to several interpretations, as is borne out by the 
endless arguments over the somewhat simpler concept of “ col- 
lective welfare”. Even if all qualitative criteria are set aside, it 
is impossible to assert flatly that the optimum economic situation 
has been achieved when average income per head, for example, 
has been raised to its maximum level. In other words the optimum 
is not equivalent to the maximisation of a quantitative average. 

One of the implicit assumptions of those who advocate a Europe 
based on the free play of market forces is that the European op- 
timum is the same thing as the maximum European production 
per head that can be achieved by the existing factors. Once this 
assumption is accepted it is certainly quite easy to demonstrate 
on the basis of one of the most classical of all theories (laissez-faire) 
that the goal (the optimum) can best be reached merely by 
abolishing customs barriers. 

But what is this assumption worth ? In my opinion, there are 
four arguments which make it irrelevant to the problem under 
consideration. 


A. The Europe of the Community is a contractual and not a 
federal Europe. 


At the present time there is no such thing as a federal European 
community. In other words the Belgian, French, German and 
other peoples (regrettably no doubt) will only agree to “ join 
Europe ” if each stands to benefit by it as a nation. If, pushing 
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the argument to its absurd extreme, the unification of Europe 
involved concentrating in the Netherlands all the economic activi- 
ties and the entire population of the member States, then France 
or Germany or Italy could not be induced to join, even if a rise in 
European average incomes was expected to result. 

In order to justify the common market in economic terms, given 
the existing climate of opinion, it is necessary to prove that the 
average income of a Frenchman living in France will be higher if 
France joins Europe than if she does not and that the same will 
be true of the average income of an Italian living in Italy, a German 
in Germany, a Belgian in Belgium, and so on. 


B. In an integrated Europe there will inevitably be considerable 
capital mobility together with some (though much less) mobility of 
labour. 


The most traditional analysis of international trade (that of 
Adam Smith) very reasonably states that whenever the factors 
are mobile they shift towards the geographical areas where the 
returns are greatest. For reasons of nature, history, or legislation, 
maximum profitability may be achieved in one particular country. 
It follows that if the factors are assumed to be mobile and, above 
all, if there is greater mobility of capital than of labour, it cannot 
be asserted that the rise in average European incomes will not take 
place at the expense of the average incomes or total incomes of 
one or more of the countries belonging to the Community. It is, 
of course, possible to lessen this risk by systematically reducing 
the mobility of labour and capital (by statutory or fiscal means). 
However, not only would this be difficult (and in my view impos- 
sible) but it would flout the very principle of the common market 
and few liberals are prepared to agree to it. 

One of the illogicalities of those who believe that the common 
market should be based on the free play of market forces is the 
fact that they argue in practice as if labour and capital were im- 
mobile, without explicitly accepting the measures that would be 
needed to make them immobile. Being perfectly ready to concede 
the obvious point that if Europe is to be integrated each individual 
country must be shown the particular advantage it stands to gain, 
the economists of the classical liberal tradition always implicitly 
put forward the law of comparative advantages. Under this law, 
which was enunciated by David Ricardo, it is possible to state 
that if given quantities of factors of production in a number of 
nations making up the world as a whole are immobile (i.e. do not 
move from one nation to another), then maximum production 
will be obtained taking the nations as a whole, and also within 
each of them, as a result of specialisation by each in the type or 
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types of production in which it is at the minimum disadvantage. 
The abolition of customs barriers ensures that this specialisation 
takes place, and hence benefits each and every nation. 

But it is surely impossible to argue from the principle of com- 
parative advantages that if capital or labour is free to move out 
of France, French production in an integrated Europe will auto- 
matically be higher than it would have been in a non-integrated 
Europe. 


C. An integrated Europe must be able to hold out to each nation 
the prospect not only of a better use of its existing resources but also 
of an increase in its resources ensuring maximum growth of consump- 
tion per head. 


Nations must take account of the time factor. Their optimum 
must not be confused with a static maximum as defined in the 
textbook theory of comparative advantages. It is not a matter 
of indifference to a nation whether or not the specialisation which 
falls to it under the “ market mechanism ” favours savings, creates 
investment opportunities or encourages innovation. 

If Portugal, to take Ricardo’s famous example, specialises in 
producing wine while England specialises in producing textiles, 
there are strong grounds for believing that most of the capital 
accumulation and technical progress will take place in England. 
The rate of growth of industry in England is therefore liable to be 
higher than that of agriculture in Portugal. 


D. Lastly, an integrated Europe, far from being world-wide, 
would be made up of six relatively small countries which are neither 
able nor willing to cut themselves off from the rest of the world. 


It follows that— 


(a) As has been ably pointed out by J. E. Meade, the negative 
effects of the diversion of old channels of trade following the forma- 
tion of a common market must be offset against the positive 
effects caused by the creation of new channels. In a European 
economic community which rejects self-sufficiency it can be hoped 
that the gains will outweigh the drawbacks, but it cannot be asserted 
that this will necessarily apply to each member country. 

(b) The terms of trade between European products are deter- 
mined by conditions of production and trade throughout the world 
and not by conditions of ‘oduction and trade in Europe alone. 
As the power of the Europ_an economy to influence the terms of 
trade is far more marked in industrial than in agricultural pro- 
duction, it is likely that the European countries which tended to 
specialise in agriculture would obtain less favourable terms of 
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trade from the European countries that tended to specialise in 
industry than they could obtain in a Europe which was wholly 
isolated. 

(c) Six neighbouring countries with fairly similar resources, 
which are not isolated from the rest of the world, cannot be expected 
to specialise in entirely different products. The pattern of pro- 
duction among the six countries will certainly call for an unequal 
allocation of the resources of each country to each form of produc- 
tion. But no specialisation will ever be absolute. The economies 
of the six countries will still be based on a combination of industry 
and agriculture producing similar products, although the relative 
importance of individual industries and crops in each country 
will normally vary. 


CONSEQUENCES 


I have dwelt on the theoretical hypotheses that either implicitly 
or explicitly underlie any analysis of European integration because 
they have a number of vital practical consequences. 

These consequences could be demonstrated with reference, for 
example, to the organisation of European agricultural markets 
or the integration of the African territories with Europe. How- 
ever, the experts’ report and my own note concentrate exclusively 
on two topics, and I will therefore confine myself to them in this 
article. These are the harmonisation of social legislation and 
the direction of the flow of capital. 


Harmonisation of Social Charges 


If capital’and labour are assumed to be immobile—and only 
on that assumption—it is possible to draw a distinction between 
social legislation which creates general distortions in production 
costs and social legislation which creates specific distortions. 

This distinction is drawn in the experts’ report and in some 
of the preparatory documents of the Treaty Establishing the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. That is why I wrote that these docu- 
ments implicitly assumed that the factors would be immobile, for 
if the factors—chiefly capital—are immobile the law of comparative 
advantages referred to earlier applies to each of the six national 
economies. In each the (static) optimum and the best use of the 
factors are one and the same thing. This is achieved automatically 
by the market mechanism through natural specialisation. Accord- 
ingly, general social charges, i.e. those which by definition caused 
all production costs in a given country to rise proportionately or 
had a proportionate effect on the demand for all types of goods 
and services, would not alter the relative position of individual 
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products and accordingly would not change the optimum specialisa- 
tion. Thus, a country which, without levying any social charges, 
had specialised in the production of wine, because wine of a certain 
value cost 10 per cent. less, in labour or capital, to produce there 
than cloth of the same value, would continue to specialise in the 
production of wine even if the cost of the latter and the cost of 
cloth were increased through the introduction of social charges, 
provided that this increase did not affect the relative advantages 
of the two products. The position would be different if the charges 
levied by the State in one country bore more heavily on wine than 
on cloth as compared with another country. It that case the country 
which ought “naturally” to have chosen wine-growing would, 
by government action, be driven to produce textiles and vice versa, 
i.e. there would be a specific distortion. 

Thus, the distinction between a general distortion, which should 
be left alone, and a specific distortion, which should be corrected, 
is bound up with the principle of comparative advantages. This 
principle assumes that the factors are immobile. But what happens 
if these factors (and particularly capital) are mobile ? 

Let us assume that there is a general] distortion. 

The country where wine and textiles are subject to the heaviest 
charges will tend to lose its labour and, above all, its capital to 
the country where both are subject to lighter charges. As a result, 
it will suffer a decline in its resources if capital and labour leave 
together and at the same rate, or else (as is far more likely if the 
flight of capital is greater than that of labour) it will specialise in 
whatever forms of production require least capital. In any event, 
even this general distortion will either have lessened the rate of 
growth of the country with high social charges or have impaired 
the opportunities for natural specialisation. 

Thus, at bottom there is no reason to distinguish between 
general and specific causes of distortion. Any disparity in legisla- 
tion is calculated to hamper the natural optimum degree of special- 
isation. 

This conclusion calls for a number of qualifications, which do 
not, however, reduce its theoretical value : 


“cc 


(a) The mobility of the factors, even of capital, is never such 
that a slight difference.in the profitability of production leads to 
emigration of the factors. Accordingly, in practice, one can readily 
accept the general principle that legislation should be harmonised 
without going to the absurd extreme of trying to achieve uni- 
formity. 

(b) In comparing the position in any two countries it is impor- 
tant to take account of the total effect of social charges. The money 
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levied in this way is always put to some use and the distortion is 
due to the way in which the money is levied and spent and not 
merely to the way in which it is levied. 


(c) Allowance must also be made for differences in productivity 
(either per unit of capital or per unit of labour). The foregoing 
arguments assume a certain relationship between productivity 
levels in the countries concerned. Obviously if one assumes an 
increase in the rate of social charges coupled with a simultaneous 
increase in productivity in any one country, the position of this 
country vis-a-vis the others might not change and there might 
therefore be no general distortion. 


(d) It must be added in support of the harmonisation of 
charges (ignoring the difference between general distortions and 
specific distortions), that the most likely hypothesis in the common 
market is, as has been said, the hypothesis of imperfect specialisa- 
tion, in which each country produces goods of the same kind 
(although in varying proportions). If this is true, even a general 
disparity in legislation as between one country and another will 
lead to specific inequalities in competitive conditions as between 
similar products (e.g. French, Italian and Belgian textiles, Italian 
and German motor-cars, etc.). As a result, owing to the lack of 
harmonisation there would be a greater degree of specialisation 
than the natural or optimum degree. Capital would flow from the 
French or Italian textile or motor-car industries towards Belgium 
or Germany. The flight would be helped by the fact that the same 
firm would be able to operate factories on both sides of any frontier. 


Measures to Direct the Flow of Capital 


The economists who advocate a common market based on 
the market mechanism assume that, by some automatic process, 
capital will be distributed in the best possible way and that each 
country in an integrated Europe will automatically achieve a rate 
of growth equal to and probably higher than the rate it would 
have achieved alone. 

This conclusion assumes that there is some principle whereby 
the savings of those who have too much are automatically made 
available for investment by those who have too little. This 
optimism is not borne out by observation. 


(a) It is belied, first, by the regional distribution of activities 
within individual countries. It is a well-known fact that in every 
country underdeveloped areas exist side by side with developed 
areas. The anxiety of Europeans over the prospect of a policy of 
free trade is justified by the fear that European industries will 


4 
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cluster around the Rhineland and will repeat the process of geo- 
graphical concentration which has occurred in France and Italy 
around Paris and Milan, to the detriment of Brittany and Southern 
Italy for example. 


(6) Furthermore, it is belied by the distribution of economic 
activities throughout the world, which shows that world “ poles 
of development ”, offering external economies and special incentives 
to innovation }, so far from automatically repelling capital to the 
underdeveloped regions, tend to attract it. This explains the 
failure of some economies to find the necessary capital for develop- 
ment. To my mind, it is the only possible explanation of the 
persisting unbalance in world trade as manifested by the dollar 
shortage. Experience seems to show that an economy characterised 
by a diversified, highly capitalised industry tends to attract capital, 
whereas underdevelopment repels it. Thus, capital has always 
tended to flow to France from Africa and to the United States 
from the remainder of the world. The centrifugal movement 
(which is partly a matter of deliberate policy) has not always 
succeeded in cancelling out this centripetal movement. 


(c) Thus, the six countries can only develop in step with each 
other if “ poles of development ” are preserved, or if necessary 
created, in each of them—although not, of course, if this involves 
maintaining uneconomic conditions. Unless (in accordance with the 
policy now being followed in the underdeveloped countries) the 
minimum basic facilities are systematically provided and a mini- 
mum amount of diversified industry is concentrated in these 
centres within a limited number of “development zones”, there is a 
risk that the rate of growth will be very unequal. These disparities 
in growth could even be so great that some countries might 
find their expansion retarded as a result of European integration. 
Such a prospect would be fatal to an integrated Europe and can 
only be ruled out if integration is accompanied by a certain amount 
of what I would call “ planned economic geography ” : the goal of 


1 The “ poles of development ” to which Mr. Byé refers here, are indus- 
trial complexes. “ External economies ” are achieved whenever producers 
benefit by facilities or services which exist by virtue of the general develop- 
ment of industry. These external economies are due, for example, to the 
existence of a pool of skilled and semi-skilled labour on which firms can 
draw and to the fact that geographical concentration reduces distances 
and hence transport costs between firms and their suppliers. Poles of develop- 
ment or poles of growth offer “special incentives to innovation ” in that 
they provide a wide range of research facilities (laboratories), industrial 
facilities (machinery, engineers and specialists, and capital to put new ideas 
into practice) and also because, owing to the size of their populations, they 
afford a market in which new products can be launched more cheaply. See 
F. Perroux: “ Note sur la notion de pdle de croissance”, in Economie 
appliquée Nos, 1-2, Jan.-June 1955. 
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the European Investment Bank? must not only be to create 
resources for the benefit of the European economy as a whole or 
to rescue regions that are still backward (such as the south of 
Italy) but also to secure the balanced development of the entire 


continent. 


* 
* * 


It is hoped that the above may, perhaps, have helped to demon- 
strate the practical consequences of certain differences in theoretical 
approach and to show the importance of a theoretical analysis of 
economic integration. 


1 On the subject of this Bank see “ Treaty Establishing the European 
Economic Community ”, op. cit., p. 405. 











REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The World Programme of 
Population Censuses: 
Prime Source of Essential Labour Data 


The population census constitutes a periodical stock-taking of the 
people—their numbers, geographical distribution, ages, marital status, 
places of birth, nationality and other characteristics. In addition to provid- 
ing demographic data, conventionally obtained in this way for many 
decades past, the census has tended to become in modern times an instrument 
for the collection and analysis of data reflecting the social and economic 
conditions of the nation. It provides in large measure the basic facts without 
which modern business life and government administration could not 
function effectively ; it supplies the essential information for planning 
social and economic policy and is of vital interest to all concerned with 
labour and social affairs. 

Under the leadership of the United Nations, statistical circles all over 
the world are beginning to enter the active phase of planning for the next 
round of decennial population censuses, to be concentrated around 1960 
and 1961. International recommendations are being worked out with the 
participation of regional technical groups and specialised agenctes associated 
with the United Nations. A strong drive is being made for world-wide 
coverage, greater international comparability of census results, and, on the 
practical side, more effective and efficient census methods. 

In many countries census planning has already begun and will soon 
be entering the decisive phase. The present time is therefore appropriate 
for interested groups to consider their needs for information and how the 
next census can best meet them. Census authorities, for their part, desire 
to make the census as useful as possible within the resources available. 
Frequently, they set up consultative commitiees consisting of government 
and municipal administrators, industrialists, economists, social welfare 
workers, and associations of employers and workers. The nature and 
limitations of the large operaiion that constitutes the census are not widely 
understood, however, and it is the purpose of the present article to consider 
these briefly ; special attention is given to data relating to the labour force, 
which is the focus of attention of those interested in labour affairs. 


The large part that the census already held in the life of the people 
and its important functions in the future were emphasised long ago by 
far-seeing men such as President Garfield of the United States who 
said— 
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The chief instrument of American statistics is the census, which should 
accomplish a twofold object. It should serve the country, by making a 
full and accurate exhibit of the elements of national life and strength ; and 
it should serve the science of statistics by so exhibiting general results that 
they may be compared with similar data obtained by other nations. The 
census is indispensable to modern statesmanship. 


From small beginnings the census has developed today into one of 
the largest operations of governments. Some form of population counting 
was necessary even in remote historical times for assessing the contri- 
bution which various communities could make to armies, public works, 
or, more recently, to community revenues for public administration. 
In the nineteenth century, and in some countries even earlier, a major 
purpose of population counts was the delineation of electoral districts. 
Although still useful directly or indirectly for some of these purposes, 
in modern times the census has much wider objectives ; it takes account of 
the needs of all sectors of the population, of labour, business men, govern- 
ment authorities and others concerned with social and economic affairs. 

Census data serve many purposes. Data on the distribution of 
population by age are essential for estimating the cost of social security 
measures ; population data permit forecasts to be made of the needs 
of education services in staff and accommodation ; information on the 
location and characteristics of the population is needed for the framing 
of many aspects of national policy on such subjects as housing, health, 
and town planning. Business men make continuous use of census facts 
on the location and types of people who constitute the markets for all 
classes of consumer goods. An increasing amount of data on the labour 
force are being collected in response to the growing demand of users: 
occupation statistics, for example, are of value to vocational counsellors 
in technical schools and employment offices as well as to firms who 
want to know the occupational skills to be found among residents in 
localities where they may be planning to establish branch plants. 

In general census statistics are essential for study and research 
concerning social and economic problems, the formulation of policy 
and the implementation of projects designed to raise levels of living and 
improve social conditions. Persons interested in labour questions, the 
promotion of workers’ welfare, and related matters therefore have a 
particular stake in the national census. 

Within the scope of the present article it is not possible to do more 
than review briefly some of the principal aspects of the population 
census most closely concerning labour affairs. Attention 1s devoted 
primarily to the relevant types of data most commonly collected ; 
some mention is made of their uses ; above all, it seems appropriate 
now, when most countries are planning their next decennial census, to 
note some of the limitations of labour data from past censuses, to draw 
attention to some recent attempts to improve these data, and to note 
some of the more important recommendations of the United Nations 
designed to improve their quality and international comparability. 

Although of very great interest, the practical methods, or field 
operations, used in different countries have not been dealt with. It is 
likely that labour associations, unions, bodies conducting research into 
labour problems and others with related interests could be of considerable 
help to census authorities in connection with this, the practical aspect 
of the census, by helping to awaken public understanding of the nature 
and purposes of the census and the need to supply complete and correct 
answers to census questions. 
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INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


Although a census is taken primarily to satisfy national requirements, 
no one will doubt the importance of obtaining statistics which, while 
satisfying national needs, can also be compared with those of other 
countries. Attempts at simultaneous population censuses in countries 
of the British Commonwealth were made nearly one hundred years ago. 
The idea of a world census of population was first considered by the 
International Statistical Institute at its St. Petersburg meeting in 1872, 
and recommendations were subsequently submitted to governments 
in 1897, 

Between the two world wars the League of Nations, through its 
Committee of Statistical Experts, did much valuable work to promote 
census taking and improve the methodology of censuses. The Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, through its Statistical and 
Population Commissions, continued and expanded this work with a 
view to promoting the holding of censuses in as many countries of the 
world as possible in or around 1950. One of the most successful regional 
projects was the 1950 Census of the Americas, sponsored by the Inter- 
American Statistical Institute, which is affiliated to the Organisation of 
American States. 

Regionally agreed definitions for use in obtaining statistics about 
the economic characteristics of the populations were used in the census 
of British West Indies Territories, 1946. As a result of this experiment 
in regional co-operation more thought is being given to the development 
of uniform plans for current labour statistics suitable for the region. 

To make the most recent experience available for the use of countries 
in planning their censuses, the United Nations undertook an exhaustive 
study of census practices and techniques and published several valuable 
handbooks on methodology. The United Nations also recommended 
concepts and definitions designed to improve the international compara- 
bility of census results and drew up a model minimum programme for 
census statistics. 

These international recommendations are at present under review 
in connection with the world programme of population censuses to be 
taken in or around 1960. Regional bodies such as the Conference of 
Statisticians of Asia and the Far Fast, the Conference of European Statis- 
ticians, the Conference of Statisticians of the Arab States, and the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute have participated actively. An 
important development in 1957 was the endorsement by the Ninth 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians of the International 
Standard Classification of Occupations.2, Everything indicates that 
international recommendations will be widely applied in the 1960 round 
of population censuses and that a record number of countries will be 
taking censuses at about that time. 


NATIONAL CENSUS ACTIVITY 


Each new decade sees more censuses than the last. Between 1945 
and 1954, 65 sovereign countries took censuses: 92 non-metropolitan 





1See, for example, United Nations : Population Census Methods, Population Studies, 
No. 4 (New York, 1949); and Application of International Standards to Census Data on 
the Economically Active Population, Population Studies, No. 9 (New York, 1951). 

2 See “ The Ninth International Conference of Labour Statisticians ”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LX XVI, No. 3, Sep. 1957, pp. 278-291. 
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territories were also covered. The total population concerned was 
about 1,445 million persons or 59 per cent. of the estimated world 
population. These figures will undoubtedly be exceeded in the ten years 
from 1955 to 1964. [edeomusion already available shows that the whole 
American Continent and Europe (including the U.S.S.R.) will be covered 
(generally in 1960 or 1961), with the possible exception of Uruguay and 
Albania, for which no plans have been announced. (Uruguay has not 
taken a population census since 1908.) In Oceania it is not customary, 
as it is elsewhere, to hold population censuses at the end of the decade ; 
in Asia and the Far East, on the other hand, a little less than half the 
countries expect to take censuses in 1960 or 1961. Many of the remaining 
countries have chosen a year between 1955 and 1958. 

A number of countries in Africa and Asia (e.g. Afghanistan, the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic, Indonesia and Ethiopia and Eritrea) are 
expected to take their first census, or their first since the 1930s, in the 
near future. No firm date has been announced in respect of some of these 
countries, nor for Saudi Arabia, Yemen, and a few other countries in the 
Middle East, and it is very doubtful in some cases whether a census will 
actually be taken by 1964. Hence the chief gaps in the world census pro- 
gramme will again be Africa and the Middle East ; but the record estab- 
lished between 1945 and 1954 will nevertheless be broken. 


Scope of the Decennial Census 


Until comparatively recently there was a tendency in many coun- 
tries for more or less simultaneous inquiries on various topics to be made 
at the time of the decennial census. Thus, in addition to population and 
housing, other topics such as agriculture, forestry, fishing, retail and 
wholesale trade, and manufacturing have sometimes been covered. 
Around the turn of the century, the widespread introduction of mechani- 
cal data-processing methods tended to encourage the inciusion of more 
subjects, while at the same time the volume of data tabulated from the 
population and housing census continuously increased. The long delays— 
five Bos or even longer—before the census results were published 
could be attributed largely to the concentration of population, housing, 
and so-called “ economic censuses ” in a single year. 

To make more rational use of census staff and equipment and to 
permit preparation and publication of the results within a reasonably 
short period, many countries are now avoiding simultaneous censuses 
on population and other subjects. As a rule, however, an inquiry on 
housing is conducted in conjunction with the population census proper 
as it is most convenient to obtain housing information while the enumera- 
tors are visiting each dwelling place. There is an intimate connection 
between “ families ” and “ households ”, as there is between households 
and dwelling places ; statistics of the latter are only meaningful in terms 
of the people who live in them. 

The population and housing census is a very large undertaking and 
developments in the last few decades have so expanded its scope that 
much thought has been given to problems of processing. As a result 
the operations involved have been simplified and the tabulation pro- 
gramme has been trimmed to eliminate unnecessary detail. Among 
the techniques utilised to rationalise census work is “ sampling”. On 
the one hand, this has enabled certain data to be obtained with less 
effort and delay and at lower cost ; on the other, it has made it feasible 
to produce additional data that could not formerly be made available 
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because of the enormous effort and cost that would have been involved 
where all persons in the population were considered instead of only a 
sample. 

Even with the use of sampling techniques, the magnitude of the 
undertaking called “ the census” has reached astounding proportions. 
The results of the United States 1940 census of population and housing 
comprise 40,000 pages of published material. It was in this census that 
new ground was broken with the greatly expanded data on the labour 
force discussed below. 


Census Statistics and Labour Affairs 


Government, business and labour circles have common interests in 
the basic economic and social data provided by the census. Although 
the various associations and unions representing organised labour do 
not, in the strict sense, initiate economic activities, or decide and 
implement general economic policy—these being the prerogatives of 
entrepreneurs and public (i.e. government) agencies—the policies pur- 
sued by these representatives of labour have very important economic 
consequences. Accordingly, labour leaders need the data concerning 
general economic and socjal conditions which also form the back- 
ground of private and government enterprise, and of public social and 
economic policy. 

In addition all those concerned with labour affairs have a special 
interest in promoting the compilation of particular kinds of statistical 
data from the census, as well as from other sources. Specialised statistics 
are frequently needed to throw light on the economic and social problems 
affecting different industries or workers in different occupations. More- 
over, census data are needed as “ benchmark ” (or base year) data for 
use in compiling current statistics between censuses on such subjects 
as employment and labour supply for all those concerned with labour 
questions. 

It is during the planning stage, which may begin from two to three 

ears before the census day, that the needs of users of census data must 
be carefully considered. Within the financial and other resources 
available the kinds of information to be sought, the measures to be 
taken to obtain satisfactory census returns and the programme for 
processing the data have to be decided in advance. Once the plans are 
well advanced the possibility of introducing changes is quite limited, 
although some flexibility remains as regards the degree of detail in which 
the data are to be produced and published. Some countries arrange to 
produce additional detailed data on particular areas or groups at the 
expense of the organisation requiring the data. 

Most census authorities make special arrangements for receiving 
and considering suggestions from the general public. Advisory com- 
mittees are sometimes set up representing respondents (i.e. house- 
holders) as well as various types of users of census data (e.g. research 
institutes, government officials, municipal administrators, industrialists, 
traders, economists, statisticians, social welfare workers, employers’ 
associations and trade unions). While census authorities welcome sugges- 
tions for the forthcoming censuses and frequently take the initiative in 
these matters, for a number of reasons the attention paid to this question 
varies greatly from country to country. In some cases the scope and 
programme of the census are laid down rather rigidly in legislation 
or ordinances. In many others the resources available for the census 
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do not permit much flexibility and the advantage of consultation may 
therefore be limited. But experience in some of the countries which 
rely heavily on census data, the United States and Canada for instance, 
suggests that there is much to be gained from such advance consultation. 


LABOUR FORCE STATISTICS AND RELATED DATA 


The population census, unlike any other form of statistical inquiry, 
provides detailed information about each and every person who can be 
located throughout the whole country at the time of the census, except 
for temporary visitors from abroad, foreign diplomats and other special 
categories who are usually specifically excluded. In nearly all censuses 
each person of working age 1s asked to supply answers to certain ques- 
tions regarding his or her economic activities, if any ; the replies are 
used by the census authorities to identify returns relating to persons in 
the labour force and persons outside it. 

On the basis of the information obtained the composition of the 
labour force may then be expressed in terms of the personal character- 
istics of its members (place of residence, age, sex, marital status, number 
of dependants, etc.—details which are obtained also for persons outside 
the labour force), and according to their “ economic characteristics ” 
or how and where they earn a living, in other words, their occupation, 
the industry in which they work and their status in the enterprise (em- 
ployer, worker on own account, employee or unpaid family worker). 
In some countries information is collected concerning the amount of 
income or wages earned during the past year, hours worked in a specified 
week and other aspects of employment. 

As a rule, data on the labour force account for a large proportion 
of the total volume of census data published. For this reason alone 
suggestions for inclusion in the census of additional items of labour force 
data are likely to be subjected to a very critical review. Furthermore, 
experience shows that every expansion of the census questionnaire not 
only implies additional operations to be fitted into the census pro- 
gramme, and hence entails additional costs, but also tends to impair the 
quality of the replies to the questionnaire as a whole. This arises from 
the natural human resistance to answering long questionnaires. Another 
important consideration is whether it is likely (or can be demonstrated 
by a pre-census test) that replies to a proposed new question can be given 
readily and with sufficient precision by the persons who usually supply 
the answers to census questions relating to the different members of the 
household. 

If the questionnaire is filled in by the head of the household—who 
is normally given adequate time to do so and has the opportunity of 
himself questioning the various members of the family—the difficulties 
of getting correct responses are usually much smaller than in the case 
where census interviewers fill in the answers themselves. Frequently, 
they have to depend on the housewife alone for all the information about 
the family. In either case, however, questions that would require long 
or complicated instructions to guide the respondent (or the interviewer) 
are generally unpractical. They are time-consuming and seldom give 
good results. Enough has been said to indicate that the design of the 
census questionnaire is of paramount importance and to show that, in 
practice, there are strong limitations on the type of information that can 
be successfully obtained in a census. 
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In the last few decades most censuses have included the following : 
data on the total labour force and its demographic composition (national 
manpower resources) ; utilisation of manpower (employment, under- 
employment, unemployment) ; the distribution of the labour force 
according to status (as employers, own account workers, employees and 
unpaid family workers) ; the distribution of manpower among the various 
industries and occupations. A few recent censuses have also covered 
certain conditions of employment (wages and time worked) or obtained 
information on items such as profession or trade learned and length of 
training ; secondary occupations (cases of dual occupation) ; and trans- 
portation used for travelling to work, or distance travelled. It is of 
interest to examine more closely some of these statistics which are of 
special interest for labour affairs and to note some of the more difficult 
census problems associated with them. 


National Manpower Resources 


That data on national manpower resources are essential is obvious. 
The question is rather what kinds of data about the labour force should 
be given the highest priority. Those interested in young workers could 
not be fully satisfied with data for the age-group “ under 20 years” ; 
it is important, therefore, to consider what census tabulations should 
give details for young workers at each age (i.e. 14, 15, etc.). Social 
insurance administrators also would be interested in these data, as 
well as corresponding data, by single years of age, for workers aged 
60 and over. 

Detailed data on labour force characteristics by local government 
areas, or smaller units such as counties, are essential for certain purposes, 
e.g. for business men considering setting up a plant or business in a 
given area. These details are also needed for analysing labour force 
growth in the different areas in inter-censal periods, and they are of 
great interest to trade union organisers. The needs of different classes 
of users for detailed census data probably greatly exceed the resources 
available to census authorities. However, before the census programme 
is finally determined it is important that these needs be made 
known. 

Apart from the question of the form and the degree of detail in which 
labour force statistics should be compiled in the census, there are other 
problems to be solved. A basic difficulty is to find the most useful and 
practical definition of the labour force ; the persons who belong to the 
labour force can then be distinguished and useful statistics may be 
compiled. 

From earlier remarks it might be concluded that the identification 
of persons in the labour force is a simple and straightforward matter. 
This is by no means the case. Consider, for example, persons who are 
to be classified as agricultural workers. In many parts of the world 
agricultural workers constitute the majority of the labour force and they 
are an important element almost everywhere. Much agricultural em- 
‘os ange is a family matter ; the farm is both a place of business and a 

ome. The work of family members such as wives and children, as well 
as that of domestic servants who may spend some time at farm work 
as well as at household tasks, would have to be taken into account in 
connection with measuring the total labour input devoted to agricultural 
production. 
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It is impracticable in the census, however, to include among those 
recorded as agricultural workers persons whose contribution to farm 
work is negligible. How much work must such a person do on the farm 
to be counted as a member of the agricultural labour force ? As a basis 
for international comparisons, the international recommendation is 
that account should be taken of those unpaid family workers who work 
for at least one-third of the usual weekly hours of work. It is recognised, 
however, that it is particularly difficult to obtain reliable information 
about the hours actually worked on the farm by family members and 
other part-time farm workers. The problem of farm household domestics 
is similar to that of other workers with dual occupations, and an attempt 
must be made to determine whether they work mainly on household 
duties or agricultural work. 

Certain other classes of persons are difficult to classify, either as 
“in” or “out” of the labour force. Examples are the long-term un- 
employed (whose interest in accepting work may often be doubted if 
there exists a strong demand for labour) ; and intermittent, seasonal 
and casual workers (who may intersperse periods of work with periods 
of voluntary idleness). It is also evident that in order to compile a figure 
representing the labour force a reference date must be selected and a 
short period of reference, such as a day or a week, is nearly always 
chosen. There are great difficulties in using a longer period. In the 
course of a long period many people enter the labour force, or leave it, 
either voluntarily or as a result of invalidity or death ; some may take 
up work and “ retire ” again within the period considered. Over a whole 
year, for example, more persons will contribute some labour to the 
nation’s productive effort (i.e. labour input) than would be at work at 
any particular moment during the year. 

So far, censuses have not thrown much light on total labour input. 
A near approximation has been made in the form of statistics of persons 
classified according to total weeks worked in 1949 (the year preceding 
the census) by persons alive in 1950, as tabulated from the 1950 Census 
of the United States. Such data give an idea of the manpower resources 
actually utilised in the economy. Statistics of employment and unem- 
ployment at different dates in the year, as compiled each month in many 
countries, also give an idea of the extent of utilisation of the current 
supply of manpower, especially if data on hours worked also are 
available. 

As most censuses obtain data on the economic characteristics of 
individuals who were economically active on the census day, or during 
the week preceding the census, the results reflect primarily the current 
activities of individuals and thus provide a measure of the current labour 
force, i.e. the actual supply of manpower. The potential supply of 
labour at the same date is another matter, but is one of great sig- 
nificance. 

The proportion between the number of persons in a given population 
group who are members of the labour force and the total number of 
persons in the group is referred to as the “ labour force participation 
rate” for that group. Labour force participation rates for persons of each 
sex in the different age groups are computed from census data and are 
analysed to aid in assessing the future labour force. The labour force 
in most countries is continuously expanding through natural increase 
of the population and i Y in its age composition, and in some cases 
also through immigration. It is important to have information on these 
aspects for planning economic development needs over the years ahead. 
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Utilisation of Manpower 


Statistics showing the extent of utilisation of available manpower, 
i.e. statistics of employment, underemployment and unemployment are 
in constant demand. No single figure tells more about the welfare of 
labour and the economic health of the nation than the proportion of 
the labour force that is unemployed. Intelligent and effective collective 
bargaining requires a knowledge of the level of employment in the 
industries concerned, the relative importance of the employment pro- 
vided by these industries in different areas and the trends in such em- 
ployment. 

Data on inter-censal changes in the volume of employment by indus- 
tries and occupations—and, conversely, changes in levels of unem- 
ployment or underemployment in different industries and occupations— 
provide indicators of economic development ; they also focus attention 
on the sectors of the labour force where manpower shortages or sur- 
pluses exist. Census data thus indicate the direction that practical 
manpower policy should take and give valuable guidance to those 
concerned with vocational training and technical education. 

In industrialised economies unemployment fluctuates with changes 
in the general level of economic activity, and also to some extent with 
the seasons. It is evident, therefore, that the date on which the popula- 
tion census is taken and the period of reference to which the questions 
on employment and unemployment relate have a marked effect on the 
results obtained. The questions must relate to the same date, or period, 
for both employment and unemployment in order to determine in which 
of the two categories an individual should be placed. 

The difficulty involved in framing census questions on employment 
and unemployment has not been fully appreciated by some census 
authorities in the past. Very often the respondents were simply asked 
to state whether they operated their own farm or business or were 
employed or unemployed. Misleading answers were often obtained 
because there was a lack of precision about the inquiry. To many 
respondents the intent was not clear, e.g. they might say they were 
“unemployed ” if they did no work on the census day, when in fact 
they had a regular job but were ill or taking a day off. Casual and 
seasonal workers frequently do not know how to reply to such a vague 
question. To assist census staff to decide border-line cases, and in 
order to compile statistics on the duration of unemployment, a sup- 
plementary question is commonly added to ascertain the date since the 
respondent last worked. 

Although as a result of these shortcomings the statistics of un- 
employment obtained in some past censuses have been rather poor, the 
effect on the statistics of employed persons—who outnumber the 
unemployed many times over—has not generally been very important. 
It must be admitted, however, that in some of the least developed areas 
of the world, where socio-economic organisation is primitive, the concepts 
of employment and unemployment appropriate to industrialised econo- 
mies have very little, if any, application. It is also true that in somewhat 
more advanced areas—i.e. areas with a more developed economic organi- 
sation and some specialisation of labour, but still relatively under- 
developed, primarily agricultural and suffering from chronic under- 
employment—there may be comparatively few persons wholly un- 
employed in the sense that they have lost their jobs, or have never been 
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able to get work. In such cases special intensive investigations con- 
cerning the incidence of underemployment, intermittent employment 
and seasonal unemployment are needed. 

During the last twenty years a great deal of attention has been 
given to techniques of obtaining more precise information on the em- 
ployment status of individuals, i.e. whether or not they have jobs and 
whether they are actually working or not. The most important recent 
development in census-type statistics of employment and unemployment 
was initiated in the United States, where the so-called “ labour force 
concept ” was first adopted for the census of 1940. In this census, and 
in the United States Current Population Survey (commonly called the 
Labour Force Sample Survey), attention is concentrated on the current 
manpower supply, i.e. manpower in use, or persons actually having jobs, 
and persons offering to work during a specified week. 

For this purpose a distinction is drawn between persons who worked 
during the week of the census, or survey, and those who had a job but 
were not at work due to illness, vacation or other reasons; the identifica- 
tion of unemployed persons is taken out of the realm of personal attitudes 
by applying, so far as possible, an objective criterion, namely that the 
individual was “ looking for work ” (with the proviso that persons not 
looking for work for the reason that they were ill or had good grounds 
for believing that there were no suitable jobs open in their community 
are also counted as unemployed). 

A similar approach to the definition of employed and unemployed 
persons was adopted in a resolution of the Eighth International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians in 1954. The Conference ruled that 
persons temporarily or indefinitely laid off from their jobs should be 
considered as unemployed for statistical purposes. 

It is clear, therefore, that there are many different ways of presenting 
information about a particular group of workers ; the numbers grouped 
under the heading “ unemployed” can vary according to the basis 
adopted for the particular purpose in hand. The modern trend towards 
more precise classification and more detailed analysis of labour force 
categories has faced census authorities with a number of difficulties, 
both methodological and financial. 

In view of the great complexity of distinguishing the unemployed 
in a general population census, and particularly in view of the long 
period which may be required to tabulate the data, censuses are often 
regarded as less suitable than other statistical approaches, such as a 
sample survey of the labour force, for determining the level of unemploy- 
ment. Excellent results have been obtained in labour force sample 
surveys, where the interviewers can profit from more rigorous training 
than census enumerators and can acquire skill with experience. 

The sample survey, however, is suitable only for providing broad 
aggregates with a very limited number of subdivisions—e.g. by region, 
sex and major branch of activity. It is not, therefore, a complete substi- 
tute for a census. Countries which are able to study unemployment both 
through the census and through a sample survey may find that the latter 
provides sufficient information on changes in the number of the un- 
employed, but may have to depend on the census for information on 
the characteristics of the unemployed and their distribution by local 
government area, occupation, and other features essential to programme 
planning or administrative action. 

Few countries have yet attempted to obtain statistics of under- 
employment, either in censuses or otherwise. Techniques of statistical 
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investigation in this field are not yet well developed.' In view of the 
complex nature of the questionnaire needed for inquiries on under- 
employment, it is unlikely that countries will be disposed to include such 
inquiries in their general censuses. Nevertheless, it may be possible to 
obtain, without much difficulty, some information on hours worked, 
and on part-time employment, and so to provide some indication of the 
extent of underemployment. 

The general inclination appears to be towards using specially designed 
sample surveys and highly trained interviewers for inquiries on under- 
employment. Conducting a special sample survey in conjunction with 
the general population census, in countries where underemployment is 
significant, would appear to have great advantages. Where a system 
of regular labour force sample surveys is in use, data on underemploy- 
ment can be obtained from time to time, as is done in Japan and Puerto 
Rico. 


Classifications by Industry, Status and Occupation 


The collection and classification of data on the economic activities 
of the population are among the most complex of investigations that 
come within the ambit of the census. The problem of classification is 
never completely solved ; it is complicated by the development of new 
fields of industrial enterprise and by the splitting and overlapping of 
fields previously clearly definable, by the emergence of new occupations, 
by further specialisation and division of labour and by the growing 
social requirement for a more adequate and detailed knowledge of the 
facts of economic life. As pointed out elsewhere, there are practical 
difficulties in obtaining precise and detailed information in response to 
census questionnaires. A further difficulty is to design classifications 
of industries, occupations, etc., in such a way that they permit the most 
useful presentation to be made of the information actually collected. 
It is especially in this connection that attempts to achieve international 
comparability of census results encounter many obstacles. 

Despite the difficulties, recognition of the advantages of international 
comparability of census results in a world that is becoming continuously 
more economically integrated has resulted in much progress in recent 
years. International standard classifications of industries and of occupa- 
tions are now available. The former is in wide use ; the latter, of quite 
recent origin, appears likely to be adhered to by many countries in future 
statistical work. 

Employed persons may be classified according to their jobs in several 
different ways—by the nature of the business or establishment in which 
the job is located, or by the relationship of the individual to the enter- 
prise (as employer, employee, etc.), or by the kind of work performed 
by the individual.? 

The first approach is classification according to the nature of business 
carried out by the establishment, i.e. classification by industry (branch 
of economic activity). It is the classification most widely used in econo- 
mic statistics because it provides groupings of great utility for economic 
analysis. The census data on the distribution of the labour force by 


1 The subject was considered by the Ninth International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians (Geneva, 1957), which adopted a recommendation regarding measurement of 
“visible” underemployment. In this connection see “ The Measurement of Under- 
employment ”, in International Latour Review, Vol. LX XVI, No. 4, Oct. 1957, pp. 349-366. 

* For a more detailed treatment see: United Nations, Application of International 
Standards to Census Data of the Economically Active Population, op. cit. 
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industry are among the most important and the most widely used to 
illustrate the economic structure of the nation. 

For international purposes the International Standard Industrial 
Classification of All Economic Activities was developed by the United 
Nations Statistical Commission. When information is obtained from 
the individual (as in a population census) he is classified on the basis of 
the principal product produced or treated, or the type of service rendered 
by the establishment in which he is currently employed, e.g. grain 
farming, coal mining, bread baking, manufacture of rubber tires, rail 
transport, education, laundering. 

The second way of classifying people in their jobs is according to 
the relationship of the individual to the enterprise, or classification by 
status (as employer, employee, etc.). 

The Population and Statistical Commissions of the United Nations, 
adopting earlier proposals by the Sixth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians, have recommended the use for purposes of inter- 
national comparisons of four basic status categories: employers and 
workers on own account, i.e. self-employed persons who operate their 
own business in anticipation of an excess of revenues over expenses, 
but distinguished on the basis of whether they regularly employ paid 
assistants or work on their own account without employees ; employees 
(including salaried managers) working for a stated wage or salary per 
unit of time, or a percentage commission on production, sales, or the 
like ; and unpaid family workers assisting without normal wages in an 
enterprise operated by a member of the same housenold. 

Statistics showing numbers of persons in the various status groups 
are extremely valuable for administrative purposes, among others. 
They may be used to estimate the number of employers in a specified 
industry who would be affected by proposed legislation. The numbers 
of employees who would be encompassed in a proposed social security 
scheme and their approximate distribution by number of dependants 
and by age may be urgently needed ; these data could be estimated from 
the census tables. Analysis of the shifts in the distribution of the labour 
force according to status is extremely useful in the study of the impact 
of economic change or development. 

The third classification dealing with individuals in their jobs (i.e. by 
the kind of work performed by the person) is classification by occupation. 
In this case the individual is classified according to the nature of his 
work regardless of the kind of establishment in which it is performed 
or of his status. For example, a carpenter or a truck driver or a waiter 
is classed as such whether he works in a factory, a retail store, a hotel, 
or for a shipping company. The worker is also classified according to 
the occupation performed whether he operates a business on his own 
account or works as a paid employee. 

In order to facilitate international comparisons of occupational 
statistics and to provide a classification which, after suitable adaptation, 
may be put into use in any country which so desires, the I.L.O. has 
taken the lead in developing the International Standard Classification of 
Occupations (I.S.C.O.). This classification was endorsed by the Ninth 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians, which met in Geneva 
in 1957. 

Occupational data are useful as an indicator of the level of develop- 
ment of an economy. The occupational make-up of a population is 


1 Statistical Papers, Series M, No. 4 (New York, United Nations, 1949). 
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influenced by the extent of division of labour, the degree to which 
factory-type operations have evolved and the methods of transport and 
distribution employed. Thus a study of occupational trends in an 
economy reveals, through the changing patterns of numbers engaged 
in different kinds of work, the nature of economic development that 
has taken place. 

Administrative uses of occupational data are many. In appraising 
the manpower resources of a country in connection with a production 
programme, for example, it is necessary to have detail by occupation. 
The kinds of workers needed as immigrants, or, conversely, who could 
be spared as emigrants, must be identified with reference to their 
occupations. Vocational guidance, apprenticeship and training author- 
ities, placement services, labour unions and others interested in employ- 
ment problems are all regular users of occupational data. 

Occupational data are also important for social research. Broad 
occupational groups such as the major groups of the 1I.5.C.0.—clerical 
workers; professional, technical and related workers; service, sport and 
recreation workers ; etc.—are significant groups with a certain homo- 
geneity from the viewpoint of social attitudes and behaviour. These 
categories are of considerable use in studies dealing with such subjects 
as fertility and mortality rates among various social groups, family 
size and composition, family income, consumption patterns and housing 
policy. In order better to meet the needs for data of this kind, a further 
type of stratification of the labour force has been attempted in a few 
European countries. The first step is to identify population groups 
showing greater homogeneity in economic and social characteristics, 
i.e. social classes or socio-economic groups. The range of economic and 
social relationships is very wide even in a single country and the problem 
of finding a suitable set of social-status or socio-professional groups 
for international purposes is extremely complex. This difficult question 
is under consideration by the Conference of European Statisticians in 
connection with its review of the United Nations draft proposals for 
the 1960 round of population censuses. It constitutes a sizable project 
in itself. 

The I.S.C.O. has been developed according to the general principle 
of classifying together workers performing similar functions. Similarity 
of function, however, can be related to a number of factors, including 
education and training, material worked with, tools and equipment 
used, working environment and others. Each of these factors has been 
of particular importance in the formulation of certain occupational 
classes in the I.S.C.O., forexample, education and training for professional, 
technical and related workers ; material worked with for leather cutters, 
lasters ard sewers; tools and equipment for watchmakers, jewellers, 
engravers ; working environment for miners, quarrymen and related 
workers. This does not exhaust the list of particular factors used but 
it indicates their wide range. 

The task of classifying occupations of the population into groups 
so chosen as to bring together like types would be a difficult operation 
even if all occupations were recorded in precise terms on the census 
schedule. It is made more difficult by the failure of many persons to 
state exact descriptions or specific occupations, either from carelessness 
or a lack of knowledge of occupational designation. Some conventional 
occupational descriptions are clear-cut and others are indefinite or 
have dual or even triple meanings, and occupational terms frequently 
vary from one enterprise to another and one region to another. 
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A source of ambiguity is the use by some persons of the title of 
their trade union to designate their occupation ; many unions are in 
fact organised on an industry basis and cover a wide variety of occupa- 
tions. Some occupations are quite closely associated with particular 
industries or products and have practically the same name. Perhaps 
this is one reason why the concepts of industry and occupation are some- 
times confused. 

The general experience of census authorities has shown that the 
same degree of precision could not be achieved in occupational data as 
in statistics of other items included in the census inquiries. The duties 
of clerical workers, for example, are multifarious and census descriptions 
seldom provide a satisfactory basis for classification into specific 
occupation groups. Many persons do not use their individual desig- 
nations but use collective descriptions such as bank officer or official, 
railway official, public servant, postal official, whereas in fact some 
of these persons would be cashiers, postal clerks, letter carriers, station 
masters and various other specific occupational types. However, despite 
their limitations, census data on the occupational distribution of the 
labour force are useful for many purposes. 


Conditions of Work 


In considering that aspect of the social and economic conditions 
of the people referred to here as “ conditions of work ”, it must be borne 
in mind that the population census is an inquiry addressed to individuals 
and not to enterprises and similar economic units. Most countries 
also conduct economic censuses, i. e. inquiries concerning the agricultural, 
mining, manufacturing and other sectors of industry; in these, the 
questionnaires are directed to the management. of each enterprise. 
Some kinds of information about workers are more appropriately 
obtained in the population census while others are best collected from 
enterprises. 

What may appear to be duplication is sometimes necessary because 
an economic census (or censuses) conducted in or about the same year 
as the population census may cover only one or two branches of industry, 
while the population census covers the whole population. 

As a general rule more precise information can be obtained from 
managements of enterprises than from persons who answer population 
census questionnaires ; the latter tend to rely largely on their memory, 
while the replies of enterprises are normally based on business records. 

Information on aspects of working conditions such as pension 
schemes, paid vacations, labour turnover, industrial injuries and occupa- 
tional diseases are obtained in some cases from managements and in 
others from the individuals concerned or from administrative authorities’ 
records. Although it would be possible to include some of these items 
in the census, inquiries on them require complicated questionnaires 
and are better undertaken separately. 

In addition, it is not always necessary to question all enterprises 
or all managements on such matters ; a representative sample of workers 
or of enterprises can be selected for interview or be sent questionnaires. 
In this manner careful attention can be given to detail and more reliable 
data obtained than would be possible in the census. 

The principal items relating to conditions of work covered in recent 
national population censuses, as revealed by a United Nations survey 
of 52 censuses, are hours worked in a specified week and income during 
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the year preceding the census. Although perhaps more closely related 
to regularity of employment, or to unemployment and underemployment, 
a further item may also be mentioned, namely number of weeks worked 
in the year preceding the census. Only about twelve countries obtained 
data on hours or weeks worked ; about half of these obtained data on 
days or hours worked in a given week. Approximately the same number 
of countries obtained information on income, most commonly on wages 
and salaries earned. 

There are many reasons why the majority of censuses have not 
included these items. In the first place there is the fear of overloading 
the census schedule with questions, thus greatly increasing the time 
needed for collecting and processing census data and the cost ; some 
countries met this difficulty in part by obtaining the information from 
a sample rather than from all respondents. Secondly, there are consid- 
erable technical difficulties in obtaining complete and accurate inform- 
ation on these topics, in some cases arising out of the method 
of collection of household census schedules. Thirdly, it is believed 
that respondents are very reluctant to answer questions on income. 
Finally, some statistics on hours worked, income and weeks worked 
in the year are often available from other sources, even though they 
do not provide the same possibilities for analysis as do census data in 
which relationships between the income and other characteristics of 
income earners can be given prominence. 

It is in underdeveloped countries that statistics of hours worked 
and of incomes would be particularly valuable in planning economic 
development and for other purposes ; but it is precisely in these countries 
that the difficulties of obtaining such data in a population census are 
likely to be greatest. Incomes and hours worked are notoriously difficult 
to measure in respect of farmers and farm workers, handicraftsmen, 
traders and some other groups that are numerically important in under- 
developed economies. Any attempt to collect information in the census 
on weeks worked in the preceding year is likely to result in incomplete 
coverage and inaccurate information because memories are not to be 
relied upon. Even in the case of hours worked in a specified week, it 
has been found that the results suffer if the data are not collected within 
the next week and, likewise, answers on other questions become less 
and less precise with the lapse of time.! 

Frorn the above it may be concluded that the census is likely to be a 
suitable means of obtaining the above-mentioned data only in a few 
countries where the psychological attitudes of the people and other 
conditions are especially favourable. The various regional conferences 
and committees of statisticians from different countries have concluded 
that these items should not figure in the list of topics recommended for 
inclusion in the 1960 round of censuses, which is soon to be given final 
form by the United Nations. The Conference of European Statisticians 
decided that income should appear as an optional topic in a supple- 
mentary list. 

Despite the difficulties involved, each country will wish to consider 
seriously the advantages of obtaining census data on income, even 
restricted to wages and salaries earned. As pointed out by the Conference 


1 It may be noted that data on employment status in the 1950 census of the United 
States pertained to the calendar week preceding the enumerator’s visit. This week, defined 
as the “census week”, is not the same for all respondents because not all persons were 
enumerated during the same week. In 1940 a fixed week of reference was used for all 
persons regardless of the actual date of enumeration. 
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of European Statisticians, however, special sample surveys are perhaps 
a more appropriate means for collecting the data in question. This is 
equally true of data on hours worked and weeks worked during the 
preceding year. Nevertheless, where such surveys are not yet in use 
the possibility of utilising the next population census should be 
examined. 

The additional census costs could be limited by putting the necessary 
supplementary questions to a representative sample of the population 
as was done for example in the 1950 Census of the United States, where 
the questions on weeks worked and income in 1949 were asked of a 
20 per cent. sample of persons aged 14 years and over." 


1 In this census the question on hours worked in the census week was put to all persons 
aged 14 years and over. 
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Women’s Employment in the United States 


Much has happened during the present century to change the scope 
and character of women’s employment and the nature of the problems 
facing women as workers. Even within the comparatively short span 
of life of the I.L.O. emphasis has shifted from the physical and moral 
protection of the “ weaker sex ” to a more positive definition of women’s 
role in economic and social life with more stress on their rights and 
duties and less on their special needs. In recent years the emphasis 
has swung from a defence of their right to work to a consideration of the 
problems involved in their employment. 

A recent study by the National Manpower Council in the United 
States? illustrates the evolution of women’s employment in modern 
industrial society in the context of the technical, economic and social 
developments which have dictated it. 

The salient features of this evolution in the United States have 
been the steady growth in the number of women at work, the increasing 
diversity of their employment and the striking shift from unskilled and 
semi-skilled manual work to clerical and sales employment. 

At the turn of the century paid work was much mere peripheral 
to the lives of most women than it is today and women workers were 
even more heavily concentrated in the poorer-paid, routine and unskilled 
jobs. In 1890 almost 85 per cent. of the women in non-farm work were 
in domestic or personal service or in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries and only about 5 per cent. were clerical and sales workers, 
whereas by 1950 the corresponding figures were 44 per cent. and 37 per 
cent. respectively. Some 50 years ago service occupations absorbed 
about half the women in non-farm work—and indeed service workers 
remained the largest group of employed women in every census until 
1950 when clerical work took first place—but today service workers 
account for only about a fifth of the women in the non-farm labour force. 

The pattern of women’s employment has also changed significantly. 
In 1900 if a woman took paid employment at all it was before she was 
married and only a tiny percentage of wives did so. Today, on the other 
hand, over half the working women are married and almost half are 
over 40. Some 30 per cent. of the married women are in the labour 
force. More and more women are remaining in the labour force for most 
of their adult lives, with longer or shorter periods of withdrawal for 
motherhood ; and for the first time in the country’s history there is a 
substantial group of women for whom paid employment constitutes 
far more than an experience in youth or a necessity imposed by mis- 
fortune. 


1 NATIONAL MANPOWER CounciL. Womanpower. A Statement by the National Manpower 
Council with Chapters by the Council Staff. New York, Columbia University Press, 1957. 
xxxili+371 pp. $5. 
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In 1900, too, the young women and girls who went to work were 
usually in families near the bottom of the socio-economic scale. Today 
women’s employment runs through all socio-economic classes and is as 
typical in the middle as in the lower classes. 

In 1955 almost 28 million women were in the labour force at some 
time during the year. The peak figure for a single week was about 
22 million. Only slightly more than a third of all women who engaged 
in paid employment held full-time jobs throughout the year ; about a 
third held full-time jobs but did not work throughout the year; and 
slightly less than a third worked during part or all of the year on a part- 
time basis (i.e. less than 35 hours a week). 

While women are now to be found in all occupations, it is significant 
that the occupational structure is still divided into jobs that are pri- 
marily “ men’s” and jobs that are primarily “ women’s”. Most women 
are employed in occupations with a predominance of women (nearly half 
are in occupations where at least three-fourths of the workers are women). 
In 1950 almost three-fourths of the women workers were in 20 occupa- 
tions and over half of them were in eight only. 

Just as women are concentrated occupationally, so are they con- 
centrated industrially—very largely in the industries which distribute 
rather than produce goods or which provide services, although manu- 
facturing is nevertheless the largest single employer of women. 

In general the great bulk of employed women work at the semi- 
skilled level in industry and services ; only a small proportion is to be 
found at the managerial, supervisory or skilled level. At the professional 
level women constitute 75 per cent. of the primary and secondary school 
teachers and 98 per cent. of the nurses but are only thinly represented 
in many other professions such as medicine and the law. 

In the course of its study the National Manpower Council held seven 
conferences in different parts of the country to gather from employers a 
first-hand account of their policies with regard to female personnel and 
the problems they encounter in this connection. A special trade union 
conference was also held in Washington. 

The reasons given by employers for hiring or refusing to hire women 
fell into three broad categories. 

The first relates to the influence of traditional attitudes, both at 
the management level and among the workers, according to which the 
universe of jobs is divided into “ men’s ” and “ women’s ” jobs. Certain 
categories of jobs are closed to women because it is taken for granted 
that they should be held by men. The characterisation of jobs as “ men’s” 
or “ women’s ” overrides considerations of the skills required for them 
and the qualifications of individuals applying for them. The division 
of jobs within a plant, company or industry tends to be both fortuitous 
and arbitrary and to be affected by certain cultural factors, such as 
the idea that women should be given easier and lighter and clearer 
work. As one result of prevailing attitudes, women are usually assigned 
to lower-paid jobs. 

The effects of the supposed public response to the employment of 
women in jobs customarily held by men was also investigated by the 
Council. A law firm, for example, may not hire an otherwise exception- 
ally competent woman for fear that its clients will not respect her 
judgment ; or even if she is hired she may be permanently assigned to 
routine work. Even in fields wide open to women, such as retail sales, 
the 96 oe of tradition affects the assignment of personnel to different 
kinds of sales work. The Council pointed out, however, that employers 
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may be more prejudiced than they presume their clients and customers 
to be. It concluded that no generalisations could be made about what 
women can do or like to do, and that the bulk of the judgments about 
what jobs are suitable or unsuitable for women have arisen out of tra- 
ditional attitudes and highly individual experiences as well as out of a 
very limited body of pom af knowledge. 

The second category of reasons offered by employers for not hiring 
women relates to the characteristics of women workers. Women were 
frequently described as more lacking in interest and initiative than men, 
as having substantially higher rates of absenteeism and turnover, and as 
less committed to paid employment and therefore far more likely to be 
unstable members of the labour force. It was suggested, however, that 
employers tend to exaggerate the alleged failings of women workers and 
put up with those of men because they are accustomed to them. It was 
generally agreed that, because of the wide range of characteristics dis- 
played by women workers and the infinity of individual differences, 
generalisations were extremely difficult to make and could only prove 
misleading as a basis for making policy relating to the hiring of women. 

The third broad category of reasons advanced by employers as 
affecting their hiring policies was comparative labour costs. Thus, 
employers often pointed out that it cost more to employ women than 
men because of their qualities as workers, the problems they created or 
the special working conditions and facilities they required. On the 
other hand, it was noted that greater aptitude for certain kinds of work 
sometimes made them desirable employees in terms of production costs. 
Employers rarely asserted that women were preferred for some jobs 
because they could be hired at lower rates of pay than men, although 
some union representatives asserted that this was the case. 

When employers were asked why they were now employing more 
women than formerly and why they were employing them in many jobs 
previously closed to them, they cited, among other things, the shortage 
of male workers, particularly during the Second World War. The 
development of a wider range of skills among women and the expansion 
of job opportunities also had a cumulative effect in changing manage- 
ment attitudes and affecting women’s reaction to and preparation for 
work. The increased needs in certain fields, for example for part-time 
or intermittent employment at seasonal or peak-hour periods, also 
helped multiply total job opportunities for women. Some employers 
considered that many managements were adopting more positive 
policies consciously designed to expand women’s employment opportun- 
ities. Others challenged this and expressed the view that the expansion 
of opportunity was only a necessary accommodation to labour duetege 
rather than a fundamental change in management attitude and policy. 
It was the opinion of many employers that industry and business are 
still a long way from thinking of ability to perform as the sole criterion 
for job assignment and that jobs at all levels are still usually designated 
as belonging either to men or to women. 

In explaining the limited opportunities open to women for advance- 
ment to supervisory and executive posts, employers gave weight to 
three kinds of reasons: the general traits attributed to women and 
considered inimical to successful work at these levels; attitudes, held 
by men and women workers and by employers, and social customs, 
which made it difficult to integrate women into those levels; and 
women’s commitments as wives and mothers, which made it difficult 
to utilise and to rely fully on their services in supervisory and executive 
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posts. It was obvious that a complex of reasons was frequently 
responsible for lack of opportunities for promotion and that a highly 
important reason within this complex was the tendency of women to 
withdraw from paid employment for any one of a series of reasons 
extraneous to the work situation. In this sense, investment in a woman’s 
career—for example by providing significant training—appears less 
useful ; and considerations of cost relate to work continuity rather than 
to prejudicial attitudes against women as such. 

Clearly, however, the increasing diversification of women’s employ- 
ment, which has been particularly marked during the last 15 years, has 
aroused fundamental doubts about conventional notions of women’s 
suitability for work. Experience has shown that there are few jobs in 
modern industry which women cannot perform because of limitations 
of strength and that there are few, if any, jobs which they cannot perform 
because of unyielding social attitudes. It has also shown that women 
can combine marriage and work and that many find this pattern of life 
to their taste. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to note that analysis of the 
choice of school subjects and occupational preferences of girls showed 
that marriage is a central concern among secondary school girls, affecting 
their choice of subjects, and that their occupational leanings reflect 
the existing social attitudes and distribution of women in employment. 
It is significant that guidance and counselling services reinforce rather 
than alter this pattern. Moreover, the expectation of an adult life 
centred in the home goes far to explain why a smaller proportion of 
girls than of boys go on to university. The remarkable points at all 
— appear to be that a combination of factors results in distinctive 
and persistent patterns of choice among fields of study despite changed 
external circumstances and facts in the occupational world, and that 
traditional modes of behaviour are not easily altered. Thus, the main 
problem for the future is readily defined: to create an understanding 
among young girls of the relationship between education and an adult 
life that encompasses both the home and paid employment. 

In summary, two themes recur in United States experience: (1) the 
striking increase in women’s opportunities to participate in paid employ- 
ment and (2) the extent to which women’s response to these opportunities 
has been conditioned by their essential concern with their functions as 
wives and mothers. Both men and women have some liberty to decide for 
themselves what effort they will devote to “ work ” and to what extent 
their jobs will rule their lives rather than the reverse ; but few men are 
free to choose between “ working” and “ not working” before they 
reach a conventional retirement age. This distinction is at the root of 
the fundamental differences between the employment patterns of men 
ana women. But it is highly significant that by far the most striking 
changes in women’s employment in this century have occurred among 
married women with children. 
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The Promotion of Handicrafts in North Africa 


The evolution of handicrafts is one of the major problems of economi- 
cally underdeveloped countries. Should industrialisation be speeded 
up at the risk of destroying handicrafts, thus creating not only technical 
and economic but above all social problems ? Should handicrafts, on 
the contrary, be encouraged at the risk of keeping the country indus- 
trially underdeveloped ? The choice is difficult when the chronic shortage 
of capital affecting such countries compels them to make a decision on 
which the population’s standard of living and the nation’s future may 
depend. The study of the various methods used to rehabilitate and 
improve handicrafts of all kinds is therefore of the utmost interest, 
particularly in the case of the experiments made in countries where 
economic development is inadequate, and a recent work by Lucien 
Golvin ! describing the attempts made to improve and restore handi- 
crafts in North Africa supplies valuable information on a very wide 
range of experiments made with a single objective, namely, to enable 
handicraft workers to improve their standards of living while preserving 
popular arts and traditions so far as possible. 


In Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria the various kinds of handicraft 
work have very similar characteristics. In the towns the craftsmen are 
members of guilds and ply their trades in family workshops. In the 
countryside handicraft work is done either by women, when they have 
finished their housekeeping, or by the men during the off-season for 
agriculture ; handicrafts thus constitute an additional source of income 
and handicraft work takes a great variety of forms and is very irregular. 
Only rarely is any distinction made between artistic and utilitarian 
crafts ; in general, the methods used are antiquated and motive power 
is not employed ; moreover, customs are changing so quickly that 
formerly prosperous crafts, such as the tarboosh industry, seem about 
to become extinct. From the very beginning of the century the main 
aim of the authorities has been to settle the rural population and to 
increase its income; the development of handicrafts has always been 
regarded as one of the most effective means of doing this. Moreover, 
officials wishing to preserve popular arts have tried to maintain the 
purity of their tradition and if possible to improve them. 

In Morocco legislation was enacted as early as 1905 to protect 
Moroccan carpets and to safeguard their quality, but it was only in 1938 
that certain institutions were established to develop Moroccan handi- 
crafts systematically along modern lines, in particular the Moroccan 
Arts and Crafts Service, handicraft co-operative societies and model 
handicraft workshops. As a result of the action taken in this field 
Moroccan handicrafts are at present organised as follows : the Moroccan 
Arts and Crafts Service has established a number of up-to-date and 
fairly well equipped model workshops and the craftsmen have formed 
co-operative societies which are regarded as being the modern equivalent 





1Gotvin, Lucien. Aspects de l’artisanat en Afrique du Nord. Publication de l'Institut 
des hautes études de Tunisie. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1957. 235 pp. 1,800 
francs. 
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of the traditional guilds. Membership of such a society is optional but 
only the members of the co-operative may use the model workshop’s 
facilities ; thus the model workshop gives the tradesmen technical 
support and the co-cperative society gives them accounting, commercial 
and organisational support. At a later stage the workshops are gradually 
to become the property of the co-operative societies. 

Some 30 workshops have been opened for a great variety of handi- 
craft trades ; the best known is that run by the co-operative society 
of the tanners of Fez, which had 619 members in 1954. 

The Moroccan Arts and Crafts Service co-ordinates all the workshops’ 
activities. It carries out research into the modernisation of working 
methods, engages the necessary instructors and finds export markets. 
Certain interesting experiments have been made, such as the production 
by native weavers of modern carpets and tapestries : tapestries based 
on designs by Lurgat have been made by Moroccan craftsmen and sold 
in Paris. No attempt has been made, however, to adapt original Moroc- 
can carpets to modern tastes ; the quality has merely been improved. 

Moroccan museums also try to preserve and at the same time im- 
prove the famed artistic traditions of Moroccan craftsmen. 

In Tunisia legislation to control, modernise and develop handicraft 
trades, particularly through the establishment of credit unions, co- 
operative societies and government services, was enacted in 1913, 
Eleven well equipped and well staffed regional centres were set up by 
the Bureau of Tunisian Arts in the main towns of Tunisia. Each of these 
centres has one or more model workshops and a multi-purpose co- 
operative society. Technicians attached to the centres visit the crafts- 
men and give them advice regarding every aspect of their work. It 
seems, however, that unlike the Moroccan Arts and Crafts Service the 
Tunisian Bureau has confined itself to encouraging the progress of 
traditional popular arts without going so far as to modernise handicraft 
work generally or bring up to date the traditional type of co-operative 
society. 

In Algeria action to promote handicrafts has been taken mainly 
by the native handicraft provident societies and the schools in the 
Algiers educational district. A number of handicraft emporia have even 
been established, as well as a technical handicrafts service to set up 
handicraft centres organised along somewhat similar lines to the Tuni- 
sian centres. 

Thus in Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria relatively vigorous action 
has been taken to improve and give a new impulse to traditional handi- 
crafts. The methods adopted take into account differing local circum- 
stances, but in all cases it was only very considerable government 
assistance that made action possible ; substantial sums are granted by 
the authorities chiefly in order to maintain suitable premises, and above 
all to pay skilled personnel. It may be asked whether it is possible under 
present-day conditions to maintain government services which constitute 
a relatively heavy burden for the nation. 

At the end of his work Mr. Golvin examines the future of handicraft 
trades in North Africa. The essential problem is the marketing of handi- 
craft products. The handicraft trades periodically accumulate unsold 
stocks ; the local market has gradually shrunk in favour of European 

roducts, which are less expensive but devoid of local character, and it is 
coming steadily more difficult to enter export markets. Without 
reaching a conclusion Mr. Golvin believes that a considerable effort 
will have to be made if North African handicrafts are to be saved; the 
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techniques and methods used so far are fairly satisfactory but the 
development of handicrafts is a long-term operation involving a large 
part of the population. Its success or failure will affect the economic 
and social structure of the whole region. 


Publications of the International Labour Office 


Studies and Reports. 


New Series, No. 47. The Landless Farmer in Latin America. Conditions of 
Tenants, Share-Farmers and Similar Categories of Semi-Independent 
and Independent Agricultural Workers in Latin America. Geneva, 1957. 
vii+117 pp. $1; 6s. 

The aim of this report is to analyse the situation of agricultural workers 
in Latin America who till the land belonging to others on a cash-rental or 
share-farming basis or under some similar system of land tenure and to 
describe the legislative protection given to these classes of workers, its scope 
and implementation. Chapters are devoted to systems of land tenure in 
Latin America ; the importance of the various forms of land tenure ; legisla- 
tion and practice on agricultural leases; access to land ownership; and 
living conditions. A glossary is appended giving brief definitions of the words 
used in the text which are peculiar to particular regions of Latin America. 


Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


Liberalisation of Europe's Dollar Trade. Second Report, June 1957. Paris, 
1957. 180 pp. 


Other Publications * 


General. 


BarNETT, Homer Garner. Anthropology in Administration. New York, 

Row Peterson & Company, 1956. viii+196 pp. 

This work deals with the administration of dependent territories, with 
problems of co-ordination within the administration and of co-operation 
between administrators and the administered, and with the part that social 
anthropology can and should play in this field. The author is Professor 
of Anthropology at the University of Oregon and was an anthropologist 
on the staff of the administration of the United States Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands from 1951 to 1953. His treatment of the subject is 
therefore based on first-hand knowledge and experience. 

Professor Barnett first emphasises the fact that, while the importance 
of ethnographic knowledge in the formulation of policy in dependent 
territories is now recognised and generally accepted by both anthropologists 
and administrators, there is no general agreement on the information to 
be collected and the personnel most qualified to obtain it. This problem, 
he points out, has often been considered to be a purely administrative one 
and has therefore been tackled by persons having no knowledge of anthro- 
pology, its methods and its theory, with the result that there is no consistent 
government practice in the matter. To illustrate the diversity of methods 

* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a 
subsequent issue of the Review. 
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used, the author outlines the main ways in which administrations obtain 
the information and advice they think desirable and analyses the advantages 
and disadvantages of the various systems (e.g. native advisers, adminis- 
trative officers, research councils, research institutes, administrative 
commissions of inquiry, advisory groups, administrative reports, and 
scientific and ethnological publications). 

The author recognises that in administration anthropologists have not 
come up to expectations ; he emphasises that it is less difficult to establish 
this fact than it is to suggest a remedy, and he tries to analyse the underlying 
causes. Among these causes he finds that there is undoubtedly a divergence 
in the outlook of anthropologists and administrators and a conflict between 
their respective roles; he also emphasises that anthropologists themselves 
have not made up their minds about what part they personally should play 
in applying social science to the plans of agencies having exclusive power. 
The result has been that in practice only a very small number of anthro- 
pologists have had the possibility of preparing plans, and that of those who 
have made the attempt only a minority have succeeded in finding a modus 
operandi that is satisfactory both to the administrative authorities and to 
themselves. The author then objectively discusses the main mutual re- 
proaches of administrators and anthropologists. His general conclusion is 
that much of the inability of anthropologists and administrators to get 
along with each other is due to their fundamentally different educational 
backgrounds ; the prejudices of administrators with regard to anthro- 
pologists ; the latter's lack of training for administrative work ; the anthro- 
pologist’s peculiar position as a two-way channel of communication between 
the administration and the native (he has to explain the ideas and decisions 
of the administrator to the native and do the same for the native in relation 
to the administration) ; what the author considers to be the ambiguous 
position of anthropologists within the administrative structure ; and above 
all the fact that experience in the employment of anthropologists in adminis- 
trative work is too recent to enable the essential mutual adjustment of 
the two parties to take place without hesitation and conflict and to give 
all the results hoped for. 

The same problems as are examined in the book with regard to the 
administration of dependent territories exist also in independent countries 
where an indigenous population or tribal and semi-tribal population groups 
compel administrators to tackle similar questions ; and it would seem that 
so far no fully satisfactory solution has been found for these problems. 


BJORNBERG, Arne. F.N. En handbok. Skrifter av Utrikespolitiska Institutet. 
Internationell Politik, No. 32. Stockholm Kooperativa Férbundets 
Bokfoérlag, 1956. 152 pp. 

A basic handbook describing the history, organisation and methods of 
work of the United Nations and its ancillary bodies such as the Safety 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council and 
others. The book does not, however, cover the work of the specialised 
agencies but only their relationships with the United Nations, particularly 
in regard to the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Special 
emphasis is placed on the relations between Sweden and the United Nations. 
Annexed are the full texts, in Swedish, of the United Nations Charter, the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice and the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 


CHAUMONT, Charles de. L’Organisation des Nations Unies. Collection 
“ Que sais-je ?”. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1957. 128 pp. 


Directory of National Organisations in Europe and the U.S.A. and International 
Organisations Concerned with Iron and Steel. London, Quin Press Ltd., 
1956. 107 pp. 

Primarily designed to be of assistance to and facilitate contacts between 
those connected directly or indirectly with the iron and steel industry. 

The Directory is divided into two parts: the first covers international 
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organisations, both governmental and non-governmental, and the second 
deals with national organisations in Europe and the United States concerned 
with iron and steel. Steel consumers’ organisations and trade unions’ 
and employers’ organisations dealing with social questions concerned with 
iron and steel are not included. 


Dossy, E. H. G. Southeast Asia. London, University Press, 1956. 415 pp. 
18s. 

Presents a picture of environmental conditions and human adaptations 
in South-east Asia. Its 25 chapters are divided into three parts. The first 
describes the natural features of South-east Asia; the second deals with the 
human aspects of each region—Malaya, Burma, the East Indies, Siam, 
Indo-China and the Philippine Islands ; and the third is devoted to agri- 
culture, fisheries and industry and trade in South-east Asia, and to its peoples, 
politics and prospects. 


Uypnenescxuit, B. H., and Kpsios, C. Bb. Opzanuzayua Obsedunennoix Hayut. 
COopHuk OoKyMeHmo0é, OMHOCAIUXCA K coz;daHUW U OenMeAbHOcCMU. Moscow, 
Tocwpu3azatT, 1956. 375 pp. 7.30 roubles. 

A collection of documents concerning the establishment and activities 
of the United Nations, by V. N. Durdenevsky and S. B. Krilov. 

Following a brief introductory note by the authors, Part I contains 
extracts from a number of official documents drawn up between 1941 and 
1945 and pertaining to the foundation of the United Nations. Part II 
reproduces in full the texts of the United Nations Charter, the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice, the regulations of the International 
Law Commission !, and the Assembly Resolution (502 (VI)) setting up the 
Disarmament Commission. 

Part III, after a short introduction and explanatory remarks, reproduces 
the Rules of Procedure of the General Assembly, the Security Council 
(Provisional Rules), the Economic and Social Council, and the Trusteeship 
Council. 

Part IV gives, either in full or in part, the regulations, statutes, etc., 
governing the establishment, aims and activities of the Universal Postal 
Union, the International Telecommunication Union, the International 
Labour Organisation, Unesco, the World Health Organisation, and the 
World Meteorological Organisation. 

Part V deals with the Convention concerning Privileges and Immunities 
of the United Nations ; the agreement between the United Nations and the 
United States concerning the location of the central offices (headquarters) 
of the United Nations ; the provisional agreement concerning the privileges 
and immunities of the United Nations between the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations and the Swiss Federal Council ; and the privileges and 
immunities of the International Court. 


GopcuHotT, J. E. Les constitutions du Proche et du Moyen-Orient. Afghanistan, 
Arabie Séoudite, Egypte, Erythrée, Ethiopie, Gréce, Irak, Iran, Israél, 
Jordanie, Liban, Libye, Soudan, Turquie, Syrie, Yémen. Préface de 
G. VEDEL. Paris, Sirey, 1956. 442 pp. 

GRIFFITHS, Sir Percival. Modern India. London, Ernest Benn Limited, 
1957. xiv+250 pp. 27s. 

LoncG, John. Modern Russia. An Introduction. London, Gerald Duckworth 
& Co., 1957. xi+180 pp. 10s. 6d. 


SOHN, Louis B. (editor). Basic Documents of the United Nations. Published 
under the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs. London, 
Stevens & Sons Limited, 1956. 307 pp. 


ZEMANEK, Karl. Das Vertragsyecht der internationalen Organisationen. 
Recht- und Staatswissenschaften, No. 15. Vienna, Springer-Verlag, 1957. 
xi+159 pp. 


1 Does not include 1957 corrigenda. 
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Social and Economic Questions. 


AKAEMHA HAYK CCCP. Bonpocol memodoaoeuu u3zy4eHua u u3MmepeHUuA npou3- 
eodumeabHocmu mpyda. Moscow, W3gatenbcrso Axkagemun Hayk CCCP, 
1956. 310 pp. 10.65 roubles. 

Methodological problems in the study and assessment of labour productiv- 
ity, published by the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Electronics in Action. The Current 
Practicality of Electronics. Data Processing. Special Report No. 22. 
New York, 1957. 156 pp. 


Baran, Paul A. The Political Economy of Growth. New York, Monthly 
Review Press, 1957. x+308 pp. $5. 


BaveEr, Peter T., and Yamey, B. S. The Economics of Under-developed 
Countries. London, James Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 1957. xiii+271 pp. 


Brown, Bonnar, and HANSEN, M. Janet. Production Trends in the United 
States Through 1975. Menlo Park, California, Stanford Research Institute, 
1957. 65 pp. §$2. 


CARTER, C. F., and Wi iiams, B. R. Industry and Technical Progress. 
Factors Governing the Speed of Application of Science. London, New 
York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1957. viii+244 pp. 25s. 
An investigation of the factors governing the application of science 

in industry. Among other things it was found that technical progressiveness 
was not an optional extra which a firm could add at will to its existing 
qualities but was rather an expression of the general attitude of the firm 
and of the efficiency of its management. The importance of trained, lively 
and receptive management and of an adequate supply of scientists and 
technologists is underlined and it is suggested that the kinds of mind needed 
for technical progress in industry are not likely to be produced without 
considerable changes in the national education system. 


CENTRO DE EsTUDIOS MONETARIOS LATINOAMERICANOS,. Aspectos monetarios 
de las economias Latinoamericanas, 1956. Mexico City, 1957. 211 pp. 


This report was prepared in accordance with a resolution adopted by 
the Assembly and Governing Body of the Centre for Latin American 
Monetary Studies (C.E.M.L.A.) for submission to the Fifth Meeting of 
Technical Experts of Central Banks of the American Continent, convened 
in Bogota in June 1957. 

It is divided into five chapters. Chapter I is a brief description of the 
general position of the world economy in 1956, with special reference to 
Latin America. 

Chapter II explains the method used by the International Monetary 
Fund to classify monetary data, The limitations of this method of analysis 
are examined in some detail in a special section. Nevertheless, the method 
is then used to examine the monetary position of various Latin American 
countries. 

Chapters III and IV are analyses of interna] and external monetary 
trends respectively. Here the author singles out the most important 
feature in Latin American economies in 1956, so far as monetary matters 
are concerned, namely the greater interest shown by governments in restrain- 
ing inflation, and examines the outstanding developments in the exchange 
market with special reference to the balance of payments. 

Chapter V is a study of some of the experiences of Latin American 
countries in the field of central banking since the end of the Second World 
War. The survey is centred on the following two questions: up to what 
point has it been possible to implement an independent monetary policy 
and how have the various controls used during the last decade operated 
in practice ? 

The report is not intended to be a mere description of various events 
but rather a critical analysis of the existing situation carried out in a con- 
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structive spirit with a view to helping forward the economic progress of 
Latin American countries. 

Finally, it should be stated that not all these countries have received 
the same attention in the report, partly because, as the authors point out, 
there is a lack of recent information on the subject for certain countries 
and partly because in other cases, in the authors’ opinion, the known 
monetary developments are not of sufficient importance, as compared with 
those in other cormntries of the area, to be included in a study which was 
meant to be brief and devoted to the main issues. 


CLarK, Colin. The Conditions of Economic Progress. Third edition, largely 
rewritten. London, Macmillan & Co. Ltd.; New York, St. Martin’s 
Press, 1957. xv+720 pp. 


Coontz, Sydney H. Population Theories and the Economic Interpretation. 
International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction, London, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1957. 200 pp. 25s. 


The author of this work attempts to provide an adequate theoretical 
framework for the analysis of long-term and short-term fertility phenomena. 
Rejecting as inadequate population theories taking account of biological 
and cultural factors, he elaborates the classical economic analysis based 
on demand for labour. This, he claims, throws light on the large population 
increase at the time of the Industrial Revolution, the more recent decline 
in fertility among the poorer classes, interoccupational differential fertility, 
and recent population increases. 


Jimuteues, M. B. Bonpocet Gopmuposanua u cHudmcenun cebecmoumocmu npo- 
OyKyuu 6 Ae2KOU NpomolluAeHHOcmUu. Moscow, H3faTecTBO AKajleMHK HayK 
CCCP, 1957. 346 pp. 11.90 roubles. 

The establishment and reduction of production costs in light industry, 
by M. V. Dmitriev. 


Dun vop, John T. (editor). The Theory of Wage Determination. Proceedings 
of a Conference held by the International Economic Association. London, 
Macmillan & Co, Ltd. ; New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1957. xv +437 pp. 
36s. 


FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES. European Free Trade Area. A Survey 
for Industrialists. London, 1957. viii+86 pp. 6s. 


FRAZIER, E. Franklin. The Negro in the United States. Revised edition. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1957. xxxili+769 pp. 


GRAAFF, J. de V. Theoretical Welfare Economics. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1957. x+178 pp. 22s. 6d. 


Harwoop, E. C. Cause and Control of the Business Cycle. Fifth edition. 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts, American Institute for Economic 
Research, 1957. 159 pp. $1. 


INSTITUT DES HAUTES ETUDES DE L’AMERIQUE LATINE, UNIVERSITE DE 
Paris. L’économie du Mexique d’aujourd’hui. Travaux et mémoires de 
l'Institut, No. 1. Paris, 1957. 220 pp. 

Nine Mexican and three French economists were invited by the Institute 
of Advanced Latin American Studies of the University of Paris to give, 
from April to June 1956, a number of lectures that offered an over-all view 
of various fields of the Mexican economy at the present day. The university 
of Paris has now brought together the contributions of these specialists in 
a single volume, which constitutes an interesting summary of the more 
outstanding features of Mexican economic development. 

The lectures deal with the following subjects : population ; agriculture ; 
irrigation ; the electrical, chemical, mining, petroleum, iron and steel, 
metallurgical and manufacturing industries ; monetary and banking policy ; 
trends in foreign trade ; commercial policy ; and the development of the 
Mexican economy. 
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INSTITUT FUR SOZIALPOLITIK UND SOZIALREFORM. Automation und Freizett. 
Vortrage und Ergebnisse der Dritten Wiener Sozialen Woche. Heraus- 
gegeben von A. M. Knott und K. Kummer. Vienna, 1957. 61 pp. 

A collection of the papers presented at the third Viennese Social Study 

Week on automation and spare time and of the conclusions of the meeting. 


INSTITUTO INDIGENISTA INTERAMERICANO. Legislacién indigenista de 
Argentina. Recopilacién e introduccién de Lazaro FLury. Mexico City, 
1957. 42 pp. 

In accordance with a resolution adopted by the second Inter-American 
Indian Conference (Cuzco, 1949), the Inter-American Indian Institute is 
continuing to publish its compilation of legislation relating to the Indians 
promulgated by the various American States. This compilation deals with 
Indian legislation promulgated by the Argentine Republic in the period 
from 1811 to 1956. 


— Legislacién indigenista de Costa Rica. Recopilacién e introduccién de 
Carlos MELENDEz. Mexico City, 1957. 50 pp. 
A further addition to the series of publications initiated in 1952 by the 
Inter-American Indian Institute dealing with the Indian legislation of 
American States, this volume concerns the legislation of Costa Rica. 


JEHRING, J. J. The Investment and Administration of Profit Sharing Trust 
Funds. A Research Study of 208 Profit Sharing Trust Funds. Evanston, 
Illinois, The Profit Sharing Research Foundation, 1957. xi+152 pp. 
$3.50. 


Kopuryuosa, E. H., and SAHosckuii, A. J. Mpoxypopcxuii nad30p no 2epasdan- 
ckumM mpydoebim Oerzam. Moscow, Tociwpu3yaat, 1956. 112 pp. 1.75 roubles. 
Supervision by the Attorney-General’s department in civil cases relating 

to labour, by E. N. Korshunova and Ya. D. Yanovsky. 


LEE, Douglas H. K. Climate and Economic Development in the Tropics. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. xviii+182 pp. $3.50. 


L’HuILLieR, Jacques A. Théorie et pratique de la coopération économique 
internationale. Paris, Editions M. Th. Génin, Librairie de Médicis, 1957. 
602 pp. 

After an introductory review of the problems of international trade and 
international payments in the inter-war period, Professor L’Huillier makes 
a systematic study of most of the international institutions that have 
recently been established in this field at both the European and the world 
levels, and deals in succession with the General Agreement: on Tariffs and 
Trade, the Marshall Plan and the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation, the European Coal and Steel Community, the International 
Monetary Fund and the European Payments Union. Each of these bodies 
is first described and then subjected to a careful theoretical study. A rela- 
tively brief conclusion deals with the latest developments affecting economic 
co-operation in Europe, namely the common market and the free trade area. 


MacNtece, E. H. Production Forecasting, Planning and Control. Second 
edition. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. ; London, Chapman & 
Hall Limited, 1957. viii+374 pp. $8.25. 


MAISEL, Sherman J. Fluctuations, Growth, and Forecasting. The Principles 
of Dynamic Business Economics. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. ; 
London, Chapman & Hall Limited, 1957. xv+552 pp. $7.50. 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDusTRY, India. Report of the Indian Pro- 
ductivity Delegation to Japan (Report and Appendices). Delhi, 1957. 
iv+ 140+ 158 pp. 

An Indian delegation visited Japan in the latter half of 1956 to study 
the campaign for increased productivity conducted by the Japan Pro- 
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ductivity Centre, as well as the organisation and management practices 
and various other factors which constitute the industrial climate in which 
Japan has been able to make such striking progress in the past and continues 
to lead in industrial development in Asia. In this report a compilation of 
background information is combined with the personal impressions of the 
delegation. 

The Japan Productivity Centre aims to give the drive for productivity 
nation-wide scope and for this it is considered necessary to differentiate the 
movement from the pre-war movements of rationalisation and efficiency 
increase. With these objectives in view the Centre and the Japan Federation 
of Labour Unions have accepted a series of guiding principles that are in 
accord with the principles formulated by the I.L.O. in relation to pro- 
ductivity. 

The delegation’s impressions of the new trends in the structure and 
practices of management in Japan are of interest in the light of the conditions 
existing in India. In the majority of large industrial enterprises in Japan no 
individual holds more than a few per cent. of the shares ; ownership and 
management are vested in separate groups, and most directors rise from 
within the organisation, which they join immediately after completing 
their education. The growth of professional management (divorced from 
ownership) has also lessened the traditional paternalistic approach and has 
made it easier to emphasise the social responsibility of private industrial 
organisations. 

The report ends with a number of recommendations to stimulate a 
productivity movement in India. The delegation suggests that the move- 
ment should be sponsored by a non-official body created with active govern- 
ment support, preferably by an Act of Parliament; that a seminar on 
productivity should be convened ; and that, on the basis of the recommenda- 
tions made by the seminar, a National Productivity Council (and later, 
local productivity councils in the different industrial areas) should be set up. 

Among the appendices those dealing with the present status of the 
Japanese steel, chemical and textile industries are of particular interest. 


NETSCHERT, B. C., and ScHurR, S. H. Atomic Energy Applications, with 
Reference to Underdeveloped Countries. (Preliminary Survey.) Published 
for Resources of the Future, Inc. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. 


xiv+129 pp. $2. 


NiELson, Howard C. Population Trends in the United States Through 1975. 
Menlo Park, California, Stanford Research Institute, 1957. 57 pp. $2. 


PauLuac, Francois. Structures et perspectives économiques du XXme siécle. 
Production et répartition des biens, mécanismes élémentaires. Paris, 
Librairie philosophique J. Vrin, 1957. 301 pp. 

The purpose of this little manual is to render intelligible to a wide circle 
of non-specialists the fundamentals of two essential aspects of economic 
theory, namely production and distribution. An introductory chapter 
deals briefly with the nature of economics and the concept of value. Besides 
the traditional micro-economics of individuals and firms the passages devoted 
to production and distribution cover modern theories based on global 
quantities and bring up problems of employment policy and investment 
planning. In this work both free economy and the socialist economy are 
given critical treatment. 


TloxtAg, UW. Dkonomuyeckull aHaau3 npouz60dcmeenno-Gunancosoll OeameAbHocmu 
NpOMbILIAeHHbIX Npednpuamud (Ha npuMepe MawiUHOcmpoeHuA). Moscow, 
Tocpunu3sygaT, 1956. 376 pp. 18.90 roubles. 

Economic analysis of the turnover and productivity of industrial under- 
takings (a case study of mechanical engineering), by I. Poklad. 


Rose, Arnold M. Sociology. The Study of Human Relations. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. xiii+589+xx pp. 
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Royat COMMISSION ON CANADA’S Economic Prospects. The Canadian 
Primary Textiles Industry. By the National Industrial Conference 
Board (Canadian Office). Ottawa, 1956. 105 pp. 


This report reviews the operations of the Canadian textile industry 
since 1920, and examines its present position and problems. A description 
of the industry with an indication of recent trends in production, etc., is 
followed by a discussion of the nature of the Canadian textile market, 
the question of foreign competition, problems associated with the small 
size of the domestic market, the record of capital investment, and the 
trend of employment and wages. Some forecasts are made in a final chapter. 
Statistical data relating to the subject under discussion are given at the 
end of most chapters ; these usually consist of published data from govern- 
ment and industrial sources, but the report contains some original data 
relating in particular to the measurement of the Canadian textile market 
and the internal operation of the industry and problems of management. 

Considerable importance is given in the report to the question of foreign 
competition in the Canadian textile market. The share of the market 
served by Canadian mills rose from about 65 per cent. in 1930 to about 
80 per cent. during the immediate pre-war and war periods, and suffered 
a decline to about 72 per cent. in 1954. Competition is mainly from the 
United States in the case of cotton and synthetic products, and from the 
United Kingdom in the case of wool products. Imports from Japan and 
India have also been on the increase. While population and income growth 
will bring an expanding market over the long run, some doubt is expressed 
regarding the ability of the industry to maintain, let alone enlarge, its 
share of the market. 

The variety of textile goods produced in relation to the size of the market 
is considered in the report to be a fundamental issue in the Canadian 
industry's future. The view is advanced that the size of the market does 
not necessarily result in uneconomic size of mills provided further improve- 
ments are achieved in regard to optimum planning and organisation, 
specialisation, reduction in variety of goods, and more nearly continuous 
operation on the products selected. 

Other features of the industry to which attention is drawn include the 
fact that the Canadian textile industry tends to be a “ small town ” industry ; 
that it employs a relatively high proportion of women (35.1 per cent.) ; 
that the average textile worker is younger than the average factory worker ; 
that Canadian textile wages are exceeded only in the United States and 
Israel ; and that labour relations in the industry are considered to be less 
favourable than in the United States. No attempt, however, is made to 
deal with the picture of labour-management relations in any detail or to 
estimate labour efficiency. In regard to the latter, it is pointed out that 
inter-country comparisons of labour performance are hindered by various 
differences, particularly in the length of production runs and variety of 
products. 

Roya INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. Libya. A Brief Political 
and Economic Survey. Chatham House Memoranda. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1957. 30 pp. 3s. 

— Ghana. A Brief Political and Economic Survey. Chatham House 
Memoranda. London, Oxford University Press, 1957. 65 pp. 5s. 

— Sarawak. Political and Economic Background. Chatham House 
Memoranda. London, Oxford University Press, 1957. 21 pp. 2s. 6d. 
Creymunun, C. T. Ikonomuyeckue npobsemet asmomamu3ayuu npouze0dcmea. 

Moscow, TocnonutusgatT, 1957. 39 pp. 0.50 rouble. 

The economic problems of the automatisation of production, by 
S. G. Strumilin. 

Technology and Social Change. By F. R. ALLEN and Others, New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. xii+529 pp. 

The first part of this textbook deals with processes and theories of 
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social change, the second with the social effects of selected major inventions 
(the automobile, motion pictures, radio and television, aviation and atomic 
energy), the third with the influence of technology on social institutions, 
the fourth with rapid social change and social problems, and the fifth and 
final part with social planning and control. The authors maintain that 
technology and applied science constitute a crucial and dominant force in 
causing social change in modern western society and enter a strong plea for 
an intensification of social research in order to facilitate human adjustment 
to the impact of technology. 


Textiles in Isvael. By Norbert GALLIa and Others, Tel Aviv, Israel Publica- 
tions Ltd., 1956. 239 pp. 

This book offers a picture of the various branches of the textile industry 
in Israel and discusses both the measures taken to bring the industry to 
its present situation and those envisaged with a view to promoting further 
developments. 


VLEKKE, B. H. M. (Report prepared under the direction of). Indonesia in 
1956. Political and Economic Aspects. The Hague, Netherlands Institute 
of International Affairs, 1957. 92 pp. 


Statistics. 


JEANNENEY, Jean-Marcel. Tableaux statistiques relatifs a l'économie frangaise 
et l'économie mondiale. Cahiers de la Fondation nationale des sciences 
politiques, No. 87. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1957. 201 pp. 


CTATHCTHYECKOE YIPABIEHHE PC®CP. Hapoduoe xo3zaiicmeo PC®CP. Cmamuc- 
muyeckua cOopHux. Moscow, Tocctatu3fat, 1957. 371 pp. 14.50 roubles. 
This is a companion volume to National Economy of the U.S.S.R2, 

which appeared in 1956, and provides detailed data for the Russian Soviet 

Federal Socialist Republic. The principal series provide data up to and 

including 1955, and some provisional figures for 1956 are included. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


ALLEN, V. L. Trade Union Leadership. Based on a Study of Arthur Deakin. 
London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green & Co., 1957. xiii+336 pp. 
30s. 

A study of the power wielded by a trade union leader, based on the life 
of the late Mr. Arthur Deakin, former General Secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union in the United Kingdom. The author, who 
has taken an active interest in trade unionism since 1940, was for five 
years Staff Tutor in Trade Union Studies for the Oxford University Delegacy 
for Extra-Mural Studies. 


BERRIEN, F. K., and Basu, Wendell H. Human Relations : Comments 
and Cases. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. xii+564 pp. $5. 


Davis, Keith. Human Relations in Business. New York, Toronto, London, 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1957. xiv+557 pp. $6.50. 

A textbook on human relations in four parts. The first two are of a 
general nature, covering the scope of human relations and human relations 
problems in the work situation. The third part deals with such subjects 
as effective supervision, role-playing, communication, group dynamics, 
collective bargaining, and morale. The final section of the book contains 
a selection of case problems drawn from United States business and govern- 
ment experience. 


Fitcn, John A. Social Responsibilities of Organized Labor. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. xxv+237 pp. $3.50. 


1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LX XV, No. 5, May 1957, p. 486. 
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The last of a series of volumes on “ The Ethics and Economics of Society”, 
sponsored by the National Council of Churches in the United States, this 
book analyses the relations of unions with their members, with other unions 
and with the community, and reviews the progress made in the relationship 
between unions and management. The author is Professor Emeritus of the 
New York School of Social Work. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of the Ninth 
Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, December 28 and 29, 1956. Edited by 
L. Reed Tripp. Publication No. 18. Madison, Wisconsin, University 
of Wisconsin, 1957. ix+348 pp. $3.50. 


LANDSKROON, F. Crisis, bezetting, wederopbouw, 1936-1956. Twintig jaren 
geschiedenis van de Nederlandse Vevreniging. Utrecht, Nederlandse 
Vereniging van Vervoerspersoneel, 1957. 357 pp. 

An account of the activities of the Netherlands Union of Transport 

Workers during the years of economic crisis, war and reconstruction, 

1936-56. 


UNION SYNDICALE SUISSE. Rapport du Comité syndical, 1953-1956. Berne, 
1957. 256 pp. 


Labour Law. 


Jenks, C. Wilfred. The International Protection of Trade Union Freedom, 
London, Stevens & Sons Ltd., 1957. xl+592 pp. £4 4s. 


This book meets a long-felt need for a practical account of the far- 
reaching developments that have taken place in the last ten years in the 
international protection of trade union freedom. As the author, who is an 
Assistant Director-General of the International Labour Office, states in 
his preface, “ the present volume represents the first attempt to give a 
comprehensive account of these developments, to analyse the international 
conventions on the subject now in force and the rapidly growing body of 
relevant international case law, and to draw upon the wealth of comparative 
material concerning the national law and practice of some 70 countries 
recently made available by successive 1.L.O. inquiries ”’. 

The first part of the volume describes the existing international guaran- 
tees and standards relating to freedom of association. The author reviews 
the historical origins of international action for the protection of the general 
right of association, and the provisions of the different international in- 
struments in which it is proclaimed—for example, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, the American Declaration of the Rights and Duties of 
Man and the European Convention for the Protection of Human Rights 
and Fundamental Freedoms. He goes on to describe the international 
guarantees and standards which deal specifically with freedom of association 
for trade union purposes, including both the provisions on this subject 
contained in instruments relating to human rights in general and the 
guarantees and standards evolved by the I.L.O. in its Constitution and the 
Declaration of Philadelphia, in international Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions—such as the Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right 
to Organise Convention, 1948, and the Right to Organise and Collective 
Bargaining Convention, 1949—and in the resolutions and conclusions 
adopted by the International Labour Conference and I.L.O. Regional 
Conferences, meetings and committees. 

Part II of the volume describes the various procedures for ensuring the 
protection of freedom of association. The author explains, in the first place, 
how participation in the tripartite I.L.O. is a stimulant in itself to employers’ 
and workers’ organisations and how the various provisions governing that 
participation aid their freedom and independence. The procedure followed 
by the I.L.O. for the examination of credentials is comprehensively analysed, 
reference being made to numerous cases that have arisen in the past in 
which objections have been made to the credentials of workers’ or employers’ 
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representatives. The existing methods of implementing I.L.O. standards, 
including the constitutional procedures of supervision of the application of 
ratified Conventions and of reporting on unratified Conventions and on 
Recommendations, are also fully explained. Among other subjects dealt 
with in Part II are the special inquiries which the I.L.O. has undertaken, 
including that conducted by the Committee on the Freedom of Employers’ 
and Workers’ Organisations (McNair Committee) in 1955-56, and the 
procedure set up in recent years by the 1.L.O., in agreement with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, for the examination of allegations concerning the 
infringement of trade union rights. Part II concludes with a survey of 
United Nations and regional procedures. 

Part I1I—the largest of the sections into which the volume is divided— 
contains a detailed survey of freedom of association in practice. The various 
aspects of freedom of association are far too numerous for it to be possible 
to give more than a brief indication of them here. The author leads the 
reader systematically through all the aspects of trade union freedom and 
existence—the formation, functioning, dissolution and suspension of 
organisations ; federations, international affiliation and legal personality ; 
protection of the right to organise; collective bargaining; strikes and 
lock-outs ; civil liberties and trade union rights, etc. With regard to each 
separate point, detailed reference is made wherever appropriate to relevant 
findings of the McNair Committee referred to above, to considerations to 
which attention has been drawn by the I.L.O. Committee of Experts on the 
Application of Conventions and Recommendations and to cases of alleged 
infringements of trade union rights which have come before the I.L.O. 
Governing Body Committee on Freedom of Association. In this last connec- 
tion Part III concludes with an examination of the scope of the allegations 
procedure and its operation and the examination of evidence by the Com- 
mittee on Freedom of Association. 

In Part IV of the volume, the author, stressing that he is here expressing 
entirely personal views, endeavours to evaluate the importance of the 
existing international guarantees and standards and the effectiveness of 
the existing procedures, and to estimate the significance of contemporary 
developments in regard to freedom of association for the future of inter- 
national organisation and for the general theory of law; he conceives it 
as a possibility “ that we are upon the verge of an intensification of the 
development of customary international law relating to questions of social 
policy, established in part by procedures such as have been evolved for the 
international protection of trade union freedom ”. 


Management. 


Brecu, E. F. L. Organisation, the Framework of Management. London, 
New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green & Co., 1957. xiii+424 pp. 45s. 


This book aims at making available to the practising director and manager 
a simple explanation of the nature of organisational structure and of its 
role in the practical application of the process of management. 

In the various chapters the author deals with organisation in principle 
and in practice, devoting particular attention to the definition of responsi- 
bilities and relationships in line and staff organisations, the methods of 
creating an organisational structure, the responsibilities of top management, 
problems of centralisation and decentralisation, co-ordination and organisa- 
tion, planning and management development. A 35-page appendix contains 
a brief history of organisation, describing the principal theories of the more 
widely known pioneers in the field. Another appendix describes the or- 
ganisational principles contained in the reports of Dr. A. Fleck and Sir 
Edwin Herbert on the organisation of the British National Coal Board and 
the nationalised electricity supply industry respectively. In a final appendix 
Major-General H. Bainbridge deals with organisation for command in the 
Army. 
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BurnuaM, T.H.,and BRAMLEY, D. H. Factory Organisation and Management. 
Engineering Economics : Book II. Seventh edition. London, Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons Ltd., 1957. xiii+394 pp. 25s. 

The first edition of this book was published in 1929, and for a generation 
Burnham's Engineering Economics has been a standard textbook from which 
young British engineers learned the rudiments of management and industrial 
administration. This edition, the first since the death of the original author, 
has been revised and brought up to date by D. H. Bramley, one of the 
leaders in the field of management education in the United Kingdom. Among 
the principal revisions is the opening section on management, which has 
been rewritten to accord more closely with the ideas of Lyndall Urwick. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PsycHOLoGy. The Place of the Foreman 
in Management. Seven case studies undertaken by the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology. London, Staples Press Ltd., 1957. 143 pp. 
15s. 

From August 1954 to July 1956 the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology of the United Kingdom undertook seven case studies in British 
factories, in six different industries situated in various parts of the country. 
These case studies concerned groups of supervisors, five of them consisting 
of male supervisors at the foreman level and two of female supervisors at 
the chargehand level. They describe, among other things, the responsibilities 
of the supervisors, their relations with line managers and the specialist 
departments and their feelings and opinions about how they fit into the 
organisation. 

The book concludes with a general discussion of the findings, dealing 
with the supervisors’ relations with workers and managers, their position 
in the hierarchy, their job requirements, the selection and training of 
foremen, and the particular problems of women supervisors and older 
supervisors. 


Stupy Group ON WoRKER PARTICIPATION IN MANAGEMENT. India. Report 
on the Study Group, 1957. New Delhi, 1957. 117 pp. 


Urwick, Lyndall F. The Pattern of Management. Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota Press, 1956. vii+100 pp. $2.50. 


This book consists of five lectures on the principles of management given 
at the University of Minnesota in April 1955 by Colonel Urwick, who is 
well known for his admiration of certain aspects of military organisation 
and his attempts to arouse the interest of business managements in them. 
He pursues this theme at several points in these lectures in connection with 
proper delegation and staff work, leadership and morale. 


Wynne-Roserts, C. R. Industrial Management. Foreword by M. AsLam. 
Karachi, Pakistan Institute of Personnel Administration, 1956. vii+ 
98 pp. 7 rupees. 


This book contains four lectures delivered to members of the Pakistan 
Institute of Personnel Administration, dealing with “ The Nature of Man- 
agement ”, “ The Techniques of Management ”, ‘“ Management Techniques 
and the Reduction of Excess Costs ” and “ The Human Factor in Manage- 
ment”. An appendix defining the management terms used in the text, 
and a list of suggestions for further reading, complete a lucid introduction 
to the subject of industrial management. Management is both a science 
and an art—the successful manager needs to combine a systematic, scientific 
approach to the solution of problems with a capacity for taking decisions 
and handling people that calls for judgment based on experience and im- 
agination. It is stressed that most management techniques are common- 
sense procedures that depend for their success on being applied in an orderly 
systematic manner. So applied they can lead to important savings in costs 
and increases in productivity. The importance of the human factor is 
stressed throughout. A special effort has been made to relate what is said 
to conditions prevailing in Pakistan, but the book is equally applicable in 
all countries. 
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Manpower. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR ENGINEERING EDUCATION, COMMITTEE ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF ENGINEERING FACULTIES. Engineering and Scientific 
Manpower Problems. An Annotated Bibliography, prepared by Morris 
A. Horowitz. Boston, Massachusetts, Northeastern University, 1957. 
37 pp. 


BECKER, Gary S. The Economics of Discrimination. Chicago, University 
Press, 1957. x+137 pp. $3.50. 


Crivit SERVICE COMMISSION, United States. Employment Interviewing. 
Personnel Methods Series, No. 5. Washington, 1956. iii+103 pp. 40 cents. 
Outlines certain measures designed to increase the efficiency of those 

who interview people for employment or promotion, and suggests several 
alternative methods of interviewing, while stressing that the best inter- 
viewers are likely to use a combination of these methods. A number of 
basic personality factors which might be evaluated in an interview, depend- 
ing on the requirements of the particular post, are then described. An 
outline is given of the correct way to conduct an interview in order to get 
full, accurate and relevant information, as well as of the advance prepara- 
tion needed for each individual interview. The rest of the booklet deals 
with methods of evaluating applicants, describes some of the errors of inter- 
pretation often made, and discusses the personal qualifications and the 
training needed in order to become a successful interviewer. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, United States. Government Careers for Women. 
A study of the salaries and positions of women white-collar employees 
in the Federal Service. Washington, 1957. 69 pp. 45 cents. 


— Bureau oF Lapor Statistics, United States, in co-operation with 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION. Occupational Outlook Handbook. Employ- 
ment information on major occupations for use in guidance. 1957 edition. 
Bulletin No. 1215. Washington, 1957. xvi+697 pp. $4. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EpucaTION. The Population Involved in 
International Education. A Report on the Central Index of Educational 
Exchangees. New York, 1956. 21 pp. 


This report describes the Central Index of Educational Exchangees, 
recently established by the Institute of International Education with 
financial assistance from the Ford Foundation. 

The Index contains information on more than 200,000 persons who 
have studied, trained or taught in countries other than their own during 
the period from 1919 to 1954-55 (academic status, year when study or 
teaching in a foreign country was undertaken, the source of financial support, 
the educational institution attended, the field of interest, occupation, etc.). 
Similar data on an estimated 25,000 to 30,000 new exchangees will be added 
annually. An educational exchangee is defined as either a citizen of the 
United States who goes abroad, or a citizen of another country who comes 
to the United States, for a period of at least ten weeks to study, teach or 
undertake research, or to observe or to undergo training in his field, and who 
intends to return to his home country. This cumulative file is intended to 
help determine methods of improving or expanding the field of international 
education, to assist research students in surveying the effects and results 
of international education, and to serve as a source of information on indi- 
viduals who have had international training. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 
INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Engineering Education in the 
Soviet Union. Report of a team of engineers who visited Russia in the 
Autumn of 1956. London, 1957. 52 pp. 

On the initiative of the Soviet Relations Committee of the British Council 
and in accordance with the proposals made subsequently by the Councils 
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of the Institutions of Civil Engineers, Mechanical Engineers and Electrical 
Engineers an exchange of a British and a Russian team of engineering 
experts took place in September and October 1956. The report of the British 
experts was presented in February 1957 to the Councils of the three British 
Institutions, to the Minister of Education and to the British Council. It 
includes a number of appendices containing sample material such as sylla- 
buses, specimen entrance examinations, study plans and some statistics 
and other data pertaining to the higher educational institutes (engineering) 
and “ technicums ” visited. 

The experts, who spent only nine days in Moscow and Leningrad, realised 
that a complete view of Russian engineering education could not be obtained 
unless other areas of technical development were also visited. They never- 
theless came to a number of valuable conclusions, many of which are based 
on oral information. It was, for instance, found that in proportion to popu- 
lation Russia trains three times as many professional engineers as the United 
Kingdom. Full-time courses in Russia have reached their maximum annual 
intake of 92,000, but the intake of part-time courses is to be doubled to a 
figure of 165,000 per annum. Women and men are trained and employed in 
engineering professions on an equal footing. Students are attracted into 
engineering by high pay and social status, and engineers are encouraged to 
take up teaching by the fact that it is more highly paid than engineering 
practice. The proportion of part-time teaching staff recruited from industry 
is high, and this brings current industrial experience to the specialist work. 
While the Russian graduate is more highly qualified in a narrow specialisa- 
tion than the British graduate immediately after graduation, the position 
is reversed if industrial training is taken into account. 

This and other comparisons of engineering education in Russia and 
Great Britain were discussed in February 1957 at a joint meeting of members 
of the three Institutions the proceedings of which are reproduced at the end 
of the report. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER. 
Effective Utilization of Engineering Personnel. Proceedings of a Conference 
at Michigan State University, March 29 and 30, 1957. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1957. 53 pp. $1. 

Contains the proceedings of a conference on the effective utilisation of 
engineering personnel held on 29 and 30 March 1957 at the Michigan State 
University, under the joint sponsorship of the University and the Michigan 
Society of Professional Engineers and attended mainly by representatives 
of universities and engineering colleges, industry and professional societies. 
Abstracts of the papers presented are included under the following headings: 
effective utilisation of engineering personnel : a challenge to management ; 
understanding the engineer at work ; problems of selection and placement ; 
increasing individual effectiveness in engineering groups; and measuring 
engineers’ performance. 


MINER, John B. Intelligence in the United States. A Survey, with Conclusions 
for Manpower Utilization in Education and Employment. New York, 
Springer Publishing Company, Inc., 1957. xii+180 pp. $4.25. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


Lorguist, Lloyd H. Vocational Counselling with the Physically Handi- 
capped. New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. xiv+384 pp. 
$5. 


MINISTRY OF Works, United Kingdom. Building Apprenticeship and 
Training Council. Final Report. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1957. 
94 pp. 4s. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE. The Welfare of the Disabled. London, 
1957. 101 pp. 5s. 
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Conditions of Work. 


PunskI, J., and Garzov, A. Die technische Arbeitsnormung in der soziali- 
stischen Industrie. Dritte deutsche iiberarbeitete Auflage. Berlin, Verlag 
Die Wirtschaft, 1957. 159 pp. 3 marks. 


A study of technical work norms in socialist industry, translated from the 
Russian edition of 1952. 


Sosna, Alfred, and PAmMpEL, Alfred. Die Einfiihrung der 45-Stunden-Woche 
in der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik. Herausgegeben vom Mi- 
nisterium fiir Arbeit und Berufsausbildung der Deutschen Demokra- 
tischen Republik. Berlin, Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 1957. 96 pp. 0.65 mark. 


The introduction of the 45-hour week in the German Democratic 
Republic. 


TayYLor, George W., and Pierson, Frank C. (editors), New Concepts in Wage 
Determination. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany Inc., 1957. xiii+336 pp. $6.50. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


CLARKE, Helen I. Social Legislation. Second edition. New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. xiv+665 pp. 


CoMISION SOBRE APORTES ESTATALES A LA SEGURIDAD SOCIAL. Bases técnicas 
para la veforma de los seguros sociales. Informe de la Comisién. Havana, 
1957. 386 pp. 


Legislative Decree No. 2067 of 27 January 1955 established in Cuba a 
Committee on State Social Security Contributions to prepare draft legisla- 
tion concerning the technical, economic and financial foundations of the 
social security system. In this book the Committee reports on its work. 

The report first gives background information regarding legislative 
history and the course taken by the work of the committee and the text of 
proposed draft legislation to introduce an insurance scheme for officials 
and public servants. 

The complete text of a report by the International Labour Office, whose 
technical assistance had been requested by the Government to help the 
committee, is also included. This report, which is entitled “ Technical Report 
on Invalidity, Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance Schemes in Cuba ”, analyses 
the existing position, which is characterised by a great many pension 
schemes, and concludes with a summary of the conclusions arrived at and 
with a series of recommendations on the best way of eliminating the basic 
defects of present Cuban social security schemes and of achieving a complete 
review of policy and a complete reorganisation of the social security system. 

In conclusion there is a “ statement of the main features of the reform 
of the compulsory social insurance schemes providing old-age, invalidity 
and survivors’ benefits for private employees and professional workers ”, 
which constitutes the report proper submitted by the committee to the 
Government and an account of the reasons that justify the proposed basic 
legislation to reform compulsory social insurance schemes. This proposed 
legislation comprises the following sections : (1) Reform of the social security 
schemes and establishment of an institute. (2) Extension of compulsory 
social insurance in respect of old-age, invalidity and survivors’ benefit to 
workers who at present do not enjoy such benefits. (3) Uniformity of the 
various compulsory social insurance schemes. (4) Common provisions 
applying both to the social security institute and to the other social security 
institutions. (5) Obligations, duties and responsibilities of workers, employers, 
officials and employees under social security schemes and inquiries into their 
accounts by the Board of Audit. (6) Overlapping in the scope of the various 
compulsory social insurance schemes and co-ordination between them. 
(7) Transitional and concluding provisions. 
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Topoxoscxnii, B., and Tpeounos, VU. Jlexcuonnoe obecnewenue no Hoé6OmMy 
3axony. Moscow, lipopusgat, 1956. 61 pp. 0.90 rouble. 
New legislation on pensions in the U.S.S.R., by B. Gorokhovsky and 
I. Trefilov. 


SANCHEZ PiNa, German. Los seguros sociales y su aplicacioén en Venezuela. 

Estudio juridico y social. Caracas, Tipografia Vargas, S.A., 1957. 310 pp. 

A systematic study of Venezuelan social security legislation mainly 
for the use of “ lawyers, heads of undertakings, workers, doctors, officials 
of the social security administration and students ”. It analyses and gives 
a detailed interpretation of the various laws and regulations in force and 
also adds ideas concerning the future expansion of the social security system. 
The complete text of the Compulsory Social Insurance Law and Regulations 
is given in an appendix. 


Syrup, Friedrich. Hundert Jahre staatliche Sozialpolitik, 1839-1939. Heraus- 
gegeben von Julius SCHEUBLE. Bearbeitet von Otto NEuLOon. Stuttgart, 
W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1957. 603 pp. 19.80 marks. 

A hundred years of national social policy (1839-1939). A compilation of 
the posthumous papers of Friedrich Syrup. 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 


Be trAo, Pedro Calderan. Vers une politique de bien-étre familial. Eléments 
d’une normative économique et sociale de la politique familiale. Préface 
de Ives URBaIN. Studia Socialia, No. 2. Rome, Librairie Editrice de 
l'Université grégorienne ; Louvain, Institut de recherches économiques 
et sociales, Université, 1957. 347 pp. 

The author of this work considers that the family as such has not been 
studied by demographers and economists, and he states what new views 
should be taken into account if it is to be so studied. He distinguishes 
between three aspects of family policy : the social aspect, which concerns 
the satisfaction of the family’s real needs ; the demographic aspect, which 
concerns the incidence of family policy on the country’s demographic struc- 
ture ; and the economic aspect, which relates to the effects of family policy 
on economic life and the possibility of fitting family policy into a general 
economic policy. 


CrEccaALDI, Dominique. Politique francaise de la familie. Principes, orien- 
tations, véalisations. Préface de Georges DEsmMoTTEs. Collection ‘‘ Ques- 
tions et techniques médico-sociales, sociales et pédagogiques ”, dirigée 
par Georges HAHN. Toulouse, Privat, 1957. 125 pp. 


This brief and informative work puts forward a remarkably clear and 
complete objective analysis of French family policy. The author first recalls 
the sources and principles of that policy, and then goes on to describe 
its recent origins and the demographic and social factors on which it is based. 
He points out that the family enjoys an unusual status in French social 
institutions and that French legislation relating to the family is inspired 
by concern to respect the private character of the family group and the 
parents’ freedom of action. The ensuing account of the many measures 
taken in the various fields that are of concern to the family distinguishes 
between action taken to satisfy material needs as regards income, housing, 
welfare facilities and conditions of work, and the assistance lent to the 
family in its educational role by promoting the development of legal and 
psychological factors that make for stability, by training parents for their 
tasks and even by punishing them for shortcomings. In a concluding 
section the author stresses with sober optimism the favourable results of 
the policy, for example the recent rise in the birth rate, the improvement 
in family circumstances and changes in public opinion, and tries to assess 
what the future holds. The work is accompanied by a bibliography classified 
according to the main divisions of the subject. 
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Agriculture. 


Bait, Albrecht. Begriff und Messung dey Arbeitsproduktivitat im landwirt- 
schaftlichen Betrieb. Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, No. 22. Berlin, 
Deutsche Akademie der Landwirtschaftswissenschaften, 1957. vi+ 328 pp. 
The concept and measurement of labour productivity in agricultural 

undertakings. 


Hixt, Polly. The Gold Coast Cocoa Farmer. A Preliminary Survey. London, 
Accra, Ibadan, Oxford University Press, 1956. viii+139 pp. 16s. 
Four chapters of this book relate mainly to the employment of labourers, 

three to the system of raising loans on mortgage known as “ pledging ”, 

two to the income and expenditure of cocoa farmers, and the last to a 

historical survey. Various appendices contain statistical, geographical and 

other data. 


Jlankec, A. B. Bonpocst npouzsodumeabHocmu mpydd 6 ceAabcKomM xo3Alicméee 
CILIA. Moscow, Cembxosru3, 1957. 325 pp. 13.90 roubles. 
Monographs on labour productivity in agriculture in the United States, 

translated and published under the direction of Ya. B. Lapkes. 


OFFICE OF THE LORD PRESIDENT OF THE CouNcIL, United Kingdom. 
Forestry, Agriculture and Marginal Land. Report by the Natural 
Resources (Technical) Committee. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1957. 
v+67 pp. 4s. 

An appraisal of the problems of marginal lands in Great Britain and of 
the ways suggested for their solution, which may provide some useful indica- 
tions to other countries faced with similar conditions. 


Co-operation and Handicrafts. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES DEPARTMENT, Burma. Co-operation in Burma 
To-day. A commemorative publication. Rangoon, Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, 1957. 74 pp. 


CO-OPERATIVE UNION LIMITED, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. “ Our Co- 
operative Society ” Series, Course H : Co-operation in Other Lands, I. 
Loughborough, Leicestershire, 1956. 75 pp. 8d. 


— Course I : Co-partnership and Co-operation in Industry. 1956. 56 pp. 8d. 


— Course J: Issues before Us. 1956. 72 pp. 8d. 

Three concisely and simply written study guides in the “ Our Co-operative 
Society ” series, intended to stimulate thought and provoke discussion among 
ordinary members of co-operative societies. Course H deals with six aspects 
of co-operation in countries other than the United Kingdom, namely the 
influence of consumer co-operation on trading in Sweden; co-operative 
production in France ; co-operative agriculture in Italy ; thrift and credit 
societies in Germany and India ; co-operative housing in Denmark, Sweden 
and France ; co-operation and the popular press in Scandinavia. Course I 
examines co-operative co-partnership, an issue that is the subject of active 
discussion both within and outside the co-operative movement in Great 
Britain today. Course J discusses questions which the Independent Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the British Co-operative Movement set up by the 
Edinburgh Congress of the Co-operative Union in 1955 may possibly take 
into account in its investigations. It examines five major issues (democratic 
control ; co-operative retailing; buying, wholesaling and production ; 
finance ; and staffing). 


GUTERSOHN, A. L’artisanat et le petit commerce dans l'économie de marché 
moderne. Extrait de l’ouvrage en langue allemande “ Das Gewerbe in 
der freien Marktwirtschaft ”. Ziirich, St. Gall, Editions polygraphiques, 
1957. 53 pp. 
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HANDSCHIN, Hans. La Finlande coopérative. Vol. III of La Coopévation dans 
le monde. Basle, Union suisse des coopératives de consommation, 1957. 
237 pp. 


HIRSCHFELD, André. La coopération agricole en France. Paris, J.-B. Bailliére 
et Fils, 1957. 178 pp. 850 francs. 

Mr. Hirschfeld’s work is a concise handbook of the French agricultural 
co-operative movement, not only containing the most recent information 
on co-operative activities in French agriculture but dealing with the juridical 
and fiscal position of co-operative societies, the way in which they are 
financed and set up, and their book-keeping methods. With its foundations 
deeply rooted in French agriculture, the co-operative movement enables 
farmers to obtain services that are normally available only on large estates. 
The economic importance of the movement is considerable : over 15,000 
co-operative societies handle 50 per cent. of the processed milk, 25 per cent. 
of the wine, 70 per cent. of the hemp and 50 per cent. of the oil-producing 
crops, store 83 per cent. of the wheat and supply over half of all the products 
needed in farming. From technical research to the whitewashing of stables, 
there is no field in which farmers, as members of co-operative societies, do 
not undertake to meet their own requirements. Moreover the influence of 
the movement is not confined to the economic field: through it many 
farmers learn to deal with business matters and acquire a liking for team 
work and responsibility. The whole of French agriculture, together with the 
effort made to restore its economic and social structure and to bring it up to 
date, is reflected in Mr. Hirschfeld’s impressive picture of the agricultural 
co-operative movement. 


Lacroix, Jean. La distribution coopérative en France. Préface de Georges 
LASSERRE. Bibliothéque internationale de sociologie de la coopération, 
No. VI. Paris, Editions de minuit, 1957. 188 pp. 


MEISTER, Albert. Coopération d'habitation et sociologie du voisinage. Etude 
de quelques expériences pilotes en France. Préface de Michel ANSELME, 
Numéro spécial de Communauté et vie coopérative. Paris, Entente com- 
munautaire B.E.C.C. et Editions de minuit, 1957. 176 pp. 450 francs. 
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The LL.O. 


| The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
79 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. | 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
| social and economic development programmes. 





The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
| tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
| gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 





The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
| ference is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed 
| world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
| When the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
| centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 


| 
The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
| sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
| an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 
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